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Norway Admunisters Nobel’s Peace Prize 
By Oscar J. FALNES 


ECEMBER TENTH will mark the fortieth anniversary of 

Alfred Bernhard Nobel’s death. In several critical respects 

this world of 1936 is a very different one from that in which 
Nobel spent his last years and arranged the disposal of his ample for- 
tune. For that world was just closing a remarkable century, a century 
distinguished above every other, it seemed, for its progress in the arts 
and sciences and its spread of general enlightenment. 

The realization of that progress gave to the period a sense of confi- 
dence and buoyancy. The future was something to be welcomed. In 
greater or less degree every field of thinking was suffused with the 
optimism of the dominant philosophy of the day, that is, of Evolution. 
Our vast cosmic process, it seemed certain, had a positive direction; its 
impulse was forward. Man stood just on the threshold of an age that 
would be distinguished for the degree of its advance over the past. 

Alfred Nobel was of a decidedly pessimistic temperament. But it is 
a tribute to the potency of the late nineteenth century optimism that it 
bent to its direction the basic impulses of a pessimist even such as 
Nobel. It carried him along to his crowning act of philanthropy 
whereby he resolved, as everyone knows, to give the returns of his large 
fortune to those who had done most to improve the life of their fellow- 
men, a gesture eloquently indicative of the current faith in progress. 

In contrast, the world of 1936 has been rather badly shaken in its 
optimism and self-assurance. Our world is not fully over the mental 
shock of the'‘World War and it has by no means righted all the matters 
left askew by the current depression. Moreover, it finds itself facing 
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The Nobel Institute in Oslo 


the arbitrariness and oppression of several dictatorships as well as a 
new epidemic of colonial and imperialist wars. 

Into the exigencies of this world are projected the dispositions Nobel 
made in his will of 1895. How well have events borne out his faith in 
the future? There has, it will readily be admitted, been continual, even 
accelerated, progress in the natural sciences, not least in the fields 
Nobel specifically remembered, namely physics, chemistry, physiology, 
and medicine. But, in the realm of belles-lettres, that “idealistie”’ liter- 
ature which Nobel wanted to encourage has hardly flourished with the 
vigor shown by the sciences. And our misgivings grow most pro- 
nounced when we look to the promotion of international peace. For 
here all must concede that, superficially at least, peace is now less well 
established than it was in 1896. 

Here there is a point to be noted, however. It cannot be said that 
this unfavorable situation prevails because peace efforts have been on 
the wane. On the contrary, the labors devoted to the cause of peace have 
in the intervening four decades very materially increased. That they 
have not yet shown sufficient increase to be able to meet their problem 
successfully is here beside the point. The indisputable fact is that peace 
endeavors have broadened and deepened. Increasing support of them 
has come from organized women, from the clergy and members of the 
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The Assembly Hall in the Nobel Institute 


teaching profession, from a growing army of editors and publicists. 
When a peace poll in Britain can net a roster of eleven million names, 
the peace cause has taken on a respectability it at one time did not en Joy. 

Some credit for this increase in respectability must be given to 
Nobel’s prize which naturally imparted a new dignity to the peace 
‘ause. In a matter so controversial, much, of course, would depend 
upon how the prize was administered. It can be said at once that the 
dignity of the prize has been maintained substantially unimpaired by 
the agencies that have it in their care. But this brings us to the com- 


mittee and the Institute which serve to implement this passage of 
Nobel’s will. 


* * * 


Contrary to his disposition of. the other four distinguished prizes 
whose administration he entrusted to Swedish agencies, Nobel, in the 
vase of the peace prize, assigned this duty to the Norwegian Storting, 
that is, to Norway’s national parliament. Hence the peace prize is 
distributable not in Stockholm but in Oslo, a circumstance not always 
made clear in the world press, particularly in that of America. 
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The exception Nobel thus made in the case of the peace prize is the 
more remarkable in view of the circumstance that when he drew up his 
will in 1895, relations between Sweden and Norway were sharply 
strained. For the Norwegians were striving through their Storting to 
extend the ambit of their autonomy within the Scandinavian union. 
Yet Nobel may have had some strain of general sympathy for matters 
Norwegian, and it is certain that he admired the commanding qualities 
of the Norwegian poet and pacifist, Bjérnstjerne Bjornson. Then, too, 
he must have had some familiarity with the lead the Norwegian 
Storting had taken in the early ’nineties in the work for peace and 
arbitration, a lead which even at the time was recognized as decisive by 
parliamentarians in other countries. 

Nobel’s final will had been drawn up in November of 1895 and the 
terms of it became known early in 1897, at which time the ‘Storting 
learned of the great honor shown it. In the spring it decided to accept 
the new responsibility. But how should it discharge effectively so 
specialized a function as that of pointing out periodically the foremost 
contribution to peace? As a parliamentary assembly, it was too large 
and unwieldy a body for such a purpose, and the general run of its 
membership had no professional qualifications for passing competent 
judgment on the relative merits 
of divers workers for the cause 
of peace. 


x * * 








Acting under the terms of 
the trust it had assumed, and in 
conformity with the statutes of 
the Nobel Foundation estab- 
lished in Stockholm to execute 
and administer Nobel’s will, 
the Storting made provision 
for a committee of five which 
should act under its authority 
and, after giving detailed at- 
tention to the matter, decide 
what persons or institutions 
should from time to time re- 
ceive the peace prize. What the 
composition of this committee 
should be was a subject of 
spirited debate in the Storting, 
Dr. Christian Lous Lange since a few representatives 
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sought to have it include also non-Norwegian members, at the most 
two. But in the end it was decided to have a committee exclusively 
Norwegian. 

The first committee was chosen in August of 1897. Three of the 
members selected—John Lund, Jorgen Lovland, and John Steen— 
were members of the old Left or Venstre party and serving as presi- 
dents of the Storting (the Norwegian parliament, it will be remem- 
bered, combines features of the unicameral and bicameral systems and 
employs presidents also for its 
Odelsting and Lagting). The 
fourth member chosen was Bjérn- 
son, while the fifth was Bernhard 
Getz, a brilliant Christiania attor- 
ney and jurist who became the 
committee’s first chairman. The 
term of office had been set at six 
years, and some continuity was 
assured through the provision that 
terms should overlap in such a way 
that three members retired at one 
time and the other two, three years 
later. 

Members of the committee can 
be reelected and its personnel has 
from the outset shown a striking 
continuity. Among the original 
members, Lund served until 1913 
and Loévland until 1922. Upon the 
untimely death of Getz in 1901, his 
place was taken by Hans Jakob 
Iforst, an educator and _ political 
figure who served until 1931. Among the present members, Bernhard 
Hanssen, who is interested in the shipping industry and was one of the 
pioneers of the peace movement in Norway, has served since 1913; 
Professor Halvdan Koht, Norway’s most distinguished historian and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in the present Labor Cabinet, has been 
a member since 1919. Professor Fredrik Stang, a well known jurist 
and head of the Institute for Comparative Culture and now the 
committee’s chairman, has served since 1922, and Johan Ludvig 
Mowinckel, a Bergen shipping magnate and former Prime Minister 
of several Iseft Governments, since 1925. The fifth member, Dr. 
Christian L. Lange, whose labors in the peace cause have been spoken 


Mr. Bernhard Hanssen 
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of in these pages before, began his 
term only two years ago. Yet in a 
way he represents the factor of 
continuity better than any of his 
colleagues, for he served as the 
committee’s secretary from 1901 
to 1909 and was thus fully conver- 
sant with its proceedings in the 
early and formative years. 
* * * 

The task of selecting the candi- 
date most worthy of the prize in 
any one year is obviously not a 
simple one and some of the diffi- 
culties were perceived at the out- 
set. The number of candidates 
proposed was apt to be large and 
they would be distributed among 
rarious countries. It would be 
necessary to study carefully the 
claims advanced in their support, and there ought to be ready access to 
learned works and periodicals on international affairs generally, in 
order that the committee might keep abreast of peace movements and 
activities throughout the world. Furthermore, the committee would 
have considerable correspondence and would need secretarial services 
and suitable working quarters. 

These auxiliary services were made available through the establish- 
ment of the Norwegian Nobel Institute. Since 1905 this organization 
has had its separate quarters at number 19 on the busy Oslo thorough- 
fare of Drammensveien, a somewhat conspicuous site opposite the 
farther corner of the Queen’s Park to the rear of the Royal Palace. 
The Institute is housed in a three-story edifice that bears an aspect of 
solidity without the effect of too much heaviness while the interiors are 
very substantially furnished. On the second and third floors are the 
working rooms of the Nobel committee, the director of the Institute, 
the secretarial staff, and also quarters for the library whose noteworthy 
collection of materials on pacifism and the peace movements in various 
countries is available to students generally. On the third floor is also 
the general assembly hall, suggesting, in some of its decorative detail, 
a fine simplicity. In this assembly room can be seated perhaps two 
hundred and fifty persons. The hall is available for public meetings, 
especially if they have to do with the peace cause, and since the war the 


Professor Fredrik Stang 
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Institute has sponsored lecture series of its own. One of the series in 
1928 was given by an American, Professor James 'T. Shotwell, who 
delivered four lectures on problems connected with the writing of the 
history of the World War. Since 1928 the Institute has provided 
permanent lectureships of three-year terms, obligating the holders to 
deliver in the neighborhood of twenty lectures a year on subjects 
relating to the peace movement. In this connection it may be noted also 
that from time to time the Institute publishes, in a series begun in 
1906, works of various scholars and authorities on problems relating 
to peace. 

The routine affairs of the Institute are administered by the director. 
The secretary of the committee, Mr. Ragnvald Moe, has served in that 
capacity since 1909 (though the title of director has been employed 
only since 1928). Mr. Moe has described the work of the committee 
and the Institute in his Le Priv Nobel de la Paix et Institut Nobel 
Norvégien (1932). Drawing upon the resources of the library at his 
command he has followed up this description with a broadly conceived 
historical discussion of the international peace movement, which fortu- 
nately will be continued in a projected second volume. 

* * * 

The task of deciding periodically who is most worthy of the peace 
prize calls for a perspective almost Olympian. An eye must be kept on 
what is happening in all countries 
and when the choice in any one year 
narrows down to a few conspicuous 
candidates, the backgrounds of 
these persons have to be investi- 
gated and their particular contri- 
butions to the peace cause made 
clear in order to furnish a better 
basis for the ultimate decisions. To 
assist in these more detailed investi- 
gations the committee calls upon 
the services of three counsellors or 
advisers (konsulenter) whose func- 
tions were provided for in the early 
years of the Institute. A candidate 
will be assigned to one of the coun- 
sellors, who thus becomes responsi- 
ble for a special report on this 
person. These reports, edited by the ret 
secretary of the committee, are Foreign Minister Halvdan Koht 
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printed for the confidential use of the committee members. The 
research done is rather specialized, for there is one counsellor in modern 
political history, one in political economy, and one in international law. 
Those serving at present are: for history, Jacob S. Worm-Miiller, 
historian and editor of Norway’s leading periodical, Samtiden, who, as 
some readers may recall, visited this country in 1927; for political 
economy, Wilhelm Keilhau, economist and historian, and author of 
various works in these fields, including the closing three volumes of the 
very successful cooperative work, Det Norske Folks Liv og Historie 
gjennem Tidene; and for international law, Frede Castberg, who has 
devoted himself to legal studies in the constitutional as well as the 
international field. These three, all professors at the University in 
Oslo, are indefatigable workers and men still in early middle age. 

In order to be considered for the award in any year a candidate must 

be formally proposed, by those qualified to do so according to the 
statutes, before the first of February that year. The committee may 
meet at any time if special matters warrant it, but there is a regular 
meeting in the late winter or early spring for preliminary discussions 
of the year’s candidates and another meeting or series of meetings in 
the fall not many days or weeks 
before the tenth of December. The 
reports of the counsellors, in 
printed form, can then be consid- 
ered in making the final decisions. 
The committee keeps the scantiest 
records of its deliberations on can- 
didates; only the result of the vote, 
recorded as a unit, is preserved. If 
a decision entails an award, then 
the tenth of December following 
becomes the occasion for a solemn 
ceremony, usually but not always 
in the assembly hall of the Insti- 
tute, graced by the presence of 
royalty and the diplomatic corps 
and by distinguished invited 
guests. 

From the first occasion in 1901 
to the present the peace prize has 
been awarded a total of twenty-six 
times on twenty-one occasions (a Former Prime Minister 
year’s undistributed prize is some- 7a SD OO 
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times awarded simultaneously with 
the next year’s award, as in 1984 in 
the case of Sir Norman Angell). 
The award to Miss Jane Addams 
and President Nicholas Murray 
Butler was a matter of some pride 
to interested Americans, for by 
this decision the number of Ameri- 
‘an recipients reached seven—the 
highest for any country and ex- 
ceeding by one the record of 
France. The total number of re- 
cipients, including those whose 
prizes have been shared, has 
reached thirty-seven. 
It is not to be expected that the 
choices of the committee—made as 
they are in a competition wherein 
it is impossible to equalize the con- 
ditions by which to judge the 
accomplishments of the various 
‘andidates—should meet with uni- Mr. Ragnoald Moe 
versal approval. In fact they have 
sometimes not had the approval of all the members of the committee 
itself. These may be the first to recognize that criticism of the choices 
made can be quite legitimate. The most the committee can do is to take 
note of the conditions of political and social life as they exist in differ- 
ent countries and observe the various fronts on which there seems to be 
some progress toward peace, and then to try to evaluate the roles of the 
candidates under consideration. There is at any rate the assurance that, 
as the Nobel Institute is organized, the serious candidacies will have the 
benefit of specialized attention. And it may be said, after allowing for 
practical exigencies which it has had to consider, that the Nobel com- 


mittee has by and large carried out the wider intentions of the founder. 
* * * 


Naturally the committee has been tempted to omit awards in times 
of war and international tension. Thus there were no awards in 1914, 
1915, and 1916 and none in 1918 and 1919. Likewise there were no 
distributions in 1923, 1924, and 1925, years of post-war liquidation, 
and none in 1932, 1933, and 1935 which were marked by depression and 
aggressive imperialist developments in Manchuria and Ethiopia. Yet 
the committee, far from dormant in such periods, is quite prepared, 
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whenever the occasion warrants, to act with vigor. The year of 1934, 
for instance, had been one of serious tensions—in the Gran Chaco, in 
Vienna as the Socialist régime was suppressed, in Berlin during the 
Nazi purge, in Vienna again when Dollfuss was murdered, and finally 
in Marseilles when Barthou and King Alexander were assassinated. 
Yet the committee that year decided, though it had made no awards 
twice just previously, to give the prize for 1934 to Arthur Henderson 
and that omitted in 1933 to Sir Norman Angell. 

What, one likes to ask, will the committee decide in 1936? Possibly 
it may find it appropriate—from a purely formal standpoint—to mark 
the fortieth anniversary of Nobel’s death with some unexpectedly bold 
distribution, or some award of unusual prestige and distinction. But 
circumstances are not all in favor of such an eventuality. Worthy candi- 
dates, no doubt, are under consideration, but at this writing not one 
stands unmistakably above and beyond all others in public estimation. 
More serious is the circumstance that this fortieth year after Nobel’s 
passing has been a year marked by no little war and use of military 
force. With its predecessor, this year has had to share a long agonizing 
suspense while Premier Mussolini brought to Ethiopia the blessings of 
“Christian” civilization, and did so at a season of his own choosing and 
in the accepted manner of those imperialist ventures that used to 
feature the foreign policies of the western powers and even of the 
United States—a manner which wiser men in all countries decided by 
1919 would entail only disaster for the West. It may be interesting to 
recall here, whether it was pure coincidence or something more, that the 
Nobel committee omitted a distribution for the first time in 1912, the 
year Italy’s war in Tripoli weakened Turkey and helped to bring on 
the first Balkan War. Since midsummer, too, Europe has lived in con- 
stant apprehension lest Mussolini or Hitler interfere in the Spanish 
rebellion in a way to precipitate a general European war. 





And so, with considerations such as the foregoing in mind, friends of 
peace will wonder with more curiosity than usual this year just what 
the Norwegian Storting’s Nobel committee will have to announce on 
or before the tenth of December. 









Photograph by Karl Nilsson 
A View of the Great Heaths in Southern Oland 


Oland - The Isle of the Winds and the Sun 


By Manne Horren 


” FAVORITE CHILD has many names,” they say in 

A Sweden; and if there is any truth in this saying, Oland must 

certainly be one of Mother Svea’s most beloved children, for 

to none of her provinces has she given so many pretty pet names as to 
this little Baltic island, just off the southeast coast. 

An Oland poet has called it the Isle of the Winds and the Sun, and 
no name could more vividly describe this sun-bathed, wind-swept 
island where rain and mist are said to be less common than in any other 
part of the country. The climate is for this reason very healthy and the 
island has been called the Madeira of the North. Another name which 
Oland also bears by right is the Isle of Flowers, for its flora is richer 
and more varied than that of any other part of Sweden. Several 
species are found there for which one would seek in vain on the main- 
land, and when Oland puts on its spring array of flowers, the ground 
resembles a marvelous carpet into which the artist has woven her most 
beautiful dreams. 


Oland might also be called the Isle of Birds, for the abundant bird 
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life is one of the things that give Oland its distinctive character. The 
coasts, as well as the swamps of the interior, swarm with hundreds of 
species of sea and shore birds, and the lapwing which hovers over the 
heaths in summer, uttering its frightened cry, seems to express some- 
thing of the soul of Gland. Enormous flocks of migrating birds which 
return early in the spring from the delights of the South to northern 
Sweden, Finland, and Russia, use Oland as a resting place on their 
journey—as they do also on their way southward in the autumn. 

Another name which Oland bears is the Isle of Windmills, a name 
which tells us that Oland in our day still preserves a large number of 
its little old windmills—so many, indeed, that they lend picturesque- 
ness to the entire landscape. 

Finally the island has also been given the proud name of the Queen’s 
Island; here the late Queen Victoria of Sweden had her charming 
summer residence, Solliden, and here she spent her happiest days in 
the marvelous serenity which Oland affords. Indeed the island might 
also, well be called the King’s Island, for our King appears there every 
summer, an honored and beloved guest. Gland has, moreover, ancient 
traditions as a haunt of royalty. The kings of the sixteenth century 
used often to follow the chase here, for the island was at that time very 
rich in game—wild boars, deer, elk, and bears. Karl X Gustaf, 
Sweden’s great warrior King, spent happy years here before he won 
the crown; and among later kings, we must mention Karl XV, who 
also loved hunting over Oland, as does his nephew, the present King. 

These beautiful names alone indicate that Gland is something unique, 
that the island is a pear] in the crown of the realm of Sweden. 





During the last 
few years Oland 
has been in the 
public eye on sev- 
eral counts. An 
interesting sug- 
gestion has been 
made to link the 
island with. the 
mainland by a 
gigantic bridge 
over Kalmar 
Sound. Such a 
bridge would of 
Rosenfors, Residence of the Judge in Oland course mean a 
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A Detail from the Imposing Ruin of Borgholm Castle 


great deal in attracting tourists, and would contribute in general 
towards breaking down that insular isolation which is felt particularly 
in winter. Another question which has recently been under considera- 
tion in the Riksdag is the improvement of the sea connections with the 
mainland by building permanent lighthouses along the channel between 
Kalmar and Firjestaden. Then, too, a suggestion has lately been made 
by the county government regarding the founding of a research insti- 
tution on a Crown property at Borgholm, for the purpose, among other 
things, of studying ways and means to stimulate industrial life in 
Oland. Timely also is the question of the future fate of the famous 
Borgholm bathing beach and the reestablishment of a resort at 
Kopingsvik. Within the domain of cultural life, there is one problem of 
particular moment, namely the preservation of the interesting wind- 
mills as memorials of the folk life of olden times. 

The attention directed to Gland at present may perhaps provide an 
excuse for a few further words about conditions on the island. If you 
look at a map of the southern Baltic coast of Sweden, you will discover 
that Gland has a queer shape, being almost eighty-five miles in length 
but only from four to ten miles in width. This long strip of land, formed 
of limestone, and slate, stretches from north to south almost parallel 
with the coast of Smaland, from which it is separated by Kalmar Sound. 
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Kalmar Sound is one of Sweden’s most beautiful fairways. It is 
bounded on the west by the wooded coast of Smaland, where the city of 
Kalmar lies and where the venerable Kalmar Castle rears its cluster of 
splendid Renaissance towers. On the east the Sound is bounded by the 
coast of Oland with its sandy shores and leafy groves. Here in the west 
Oland displays its fairest aspect, and here lies its principal farming 
district. This shore belt is walled in by the limestone mountain which 
rises in the east like a rampart. From there the land slopes gently down 
towards the east where it merges almost imperceptibly into the smooth 
surface of the Baltic. From the western cliffs we have the finest view; 
at our feet stretches the fertile and beautiful shore belt with towns, 
fields, and meadows, and beyond it the blue sound. One of the loveliest 
spots in Sweden is the rock where Borgholm Castle raises its massive 
walls and towers——“the most beautiful ruin of the North,” as it has 
justly been called, and as we stand there the eye embraces a marvelous 
panorama of our country. 

The eastern coast of the island, towards the Baltic, is also bordered 
by good farming districts. But the interior, the extensive mountain 
plateau, is covered especially in the south, with heaths or rather a kind 
of steppes which extend for many miles. Here the level limestone 
mountain often comes to the surface like a smooth floor. In the cracks 
of this natural floor, wherever a little soil has collected, the most 
gorgeous display of flowers is conjured up in spring and the barren 
steppe glows with a thousand colors. The heath is practically treeless, 
affording an un- 
interrupted view: 
one can look 
around and count 
the churches and 
towns of the coast. 
It is quiet and 
pleasant here on 
the steppe, with 
just the heath and 
the blue vault of 
heaven above: 
and the wind 
which blows over 
it is laden with the 
perfume of many 
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In the crystal clear air we see swarms of birds, and a hare pops 
up right at the wanderer’s foot. Herds of grazing animals, especially 
the famous horses of Oland, lend an Arcadian touch to the picture. He 
who would pass an hour in close communion with nature would do well 
to wander on a sunny summer’s day out over the heaths of Gland. 


There are thirty-four parishes and churches on the island, which 
means that it is very densely populated. It has always been so. The 
ancient peoples of the North preferred to settle along coasts and on 
islands, and more than five thousand years ago Oland was inhabited by 
the fisher folk of the Stone Age. Later, in the course of the centuries, it 
became an important center of population, and seems to have had its 
period of greatness during the first five centuries of the Christian era. 
Thousands of graves of the primitive people of Oland from the entire 
pagan period are still preserved. They are generally situated in the 
gravel ridges bordering the highways. There grave mounds of earth 
and stone, monumental 
stones, and rune stones 
are to be seen. And here 
and there one finds 
primitive fortifications, 
huge circular spaces sur- 
rounded by walls or em- 
bankments of stone. 
These were tribal or 
municipal fortresses, 
where a large group of 
people could seek pro- 
tection for themselves 
and their animals in case 
of disturbances. The 
largest of these for- 
tresses is called Graborg 
and is one of the most 
imposing ancient monu- 
ments in the whole of 
northern Europe. 

Everywhere on the 
island one sees monu- 
ments of the past, and 


they are particularly Ms A Bit of _ von : pe 
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An Ancient Burial Ground at Klinta in Smedby, with Two Typical Windmills in 
the Background 


Oland, for hardly anywhere are they hidden by woods or rolling 
meadows. They form, as a matter of fact, a distinctive note in the 
landscape. In the midst of the life of the day, they speak of a culture 
many thousands of years old. 

In all ages Gland has been preponderantly an agricultural country 
and the peasant and his work still dominate the island. The villages and 
farm houses of the peasants are often extremely old fashioned in 
construction and preserve a great many details from the ancient man- 
ner of building. A village of the old type consists of a row of houses 
huddled close together as though seeking shelter from the wind. The 
houses themselves are closed in, built around a court. On account of the 
shortage of wood, the Olander has been largely dependent upon lime- 
stone as building material, and in certain parts of the island even the 
barns are built of stone. Stone walls are used as fences; the bridges are 
built of stone, the mileposts along the roads are slabs of limestone; the 
well curbs and water troughs on the farms are cleverly fashioned from 
stone blocks. The churches are constructed of the same material, and 
in the churchyards the old peasants rest under slabs of stone. 

In the vicinity of the villages the old windmills rise, though now 
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rarely in use. There were at one time thousands of such windmills, for 
every peasant had his own. Now there are only a few hundred left, 
and it would be a pity if these too were to fall into ruin and disappear, 
for they form one of the most typical and interesting notes in the 
landscape. Let us hope that Oland may continue to be the Isle of 
Windmills. 

The Olander is a good, hard-working farmer who knows how to 
raise fine crops on his limy soil. But not everywhere on the island is the 
soil as good as it is for example in Mébylangadalen where sugar beets 
give the grower a good profit for his labor. In the poorer districts of 
the island the cutting of limestone has from ancient times constituted 
an important source of income. Here building stone is quarried; flag- 
stones for floors and stairways are polished, and lime is burned. In one 
or two places this work has developed into a large and important 
industry, as at Sandviken in northern Oland where the stone is now 
drilled by machinery and at Degerhamn in southern Oland where the 
manufacture of lime and cement is carried on on a large scale. 

The Gland peasant has never been a “‘stick-in-the-mud,” has never 
like most peasants been content to stay at home on his little plot. The 
ocean round about his island has constantly lured him with its song, 
ever since the days when he sailed in the Viking fleets around the coasts 
of Europe. To this day the Olander has the adventurous blood of the 
Viking in him. If one wanders about in an Oland village, one meets 
everywhere people who are just as much at home on the west coast of 
America, in Australia, or in the great harbors of the world, as they are 
on the streets of their native town. The United States has, of course, 
particularly at- 
tracted them, and 
souvenirs from 
America are to be 
found in practi- 
cally every cot- 
tage. The son of 
Oland, with his 
sturdy arms and 
keen intelligence, 
has done Sweden 
honor in the new 
fosterland, the 
United States, 
and no small 
amount of sav- An Old Fishing Station at Kalla, Northern Oland 
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ings find their way home every year to the family in the old homestead. 

The Olander of former days was a born sailor. Even now he likes to 
bring into his conversation expressions and terms from life at sea: he 
will, for instance, speak of the south side of the dinner table, and one 
may even chance to hear an old man complaining about the rheumatism 
in his north side. 

Many of the old curiosities, many of the old villages and houses, are 
rapidly disappearing in our day. A youth with more modern views 
stands ready to inherit the land and lead the old island towards a 
brighter future. The young people of Gland today would merit a 
chapter to themselves—healthy, strong young farmers, ready to take 
over their share of the work. One obtains as it were a concentrated pic- 
ture of these young people when one sees them assembled at the Gland 
Folk High School, the leading educational institution on the island for 
the farming youth and others. Here the young people have a chance, 
before their life work in the service of the soil begins in earnest, to sit 
for a while at the table of knowledge and have both the problems of the 
farm and their own life problems illuminated. Here under the leader- 
ship of a warm-hearted friend of youth, they acquire a thorough knowl- 
edge of the work awaiting them, and a widened intellectual horizon. 
They are brought face to face with the new ideas of the age. But here 
too the songs and games of their forefathers are kept alive, and the 
girls charm the eye when they occasionally don the colorful folk cos- 
tumes. The youth of Oland is a happy youth, advancing with courage 
and spirit to take possession of its heritage, the ancient Baltic island. 


I am strongly tempted—as the reader has doubtless noticed—to use 
many and flowery words when I speak of Gland. But it cannot be 
helped! And if I recall in conclusion the severe winter storms, the 
driving snow, the cold and turbulent Baltic, the interrupted sea con- 
nections, the strandings and wrecks on the treacherous shore, it is only 
to emphasize by contrast the loveliness of the summer. For Oland is 
above all the Isle of Summer. 





The Music Hall of Tivoli with Fountains Playing 


Tivoli—Fairy Garden of Copenhagen 


By Georc K. Harvi_p 


HE TRAVELER who arrives in Denmark’s capital on a 

summer evening steps out of the main station in Copenhagen 

into a maze of traffic and bright lights. Automobiles, electric 
trolleys, and bicycles swarm along the street in front of him. Round 
about him are tall buildings topped with advertisements in red and 
green neon lights. On the opposite side of the street, above an ivy- 
covered wall, he notices the contours of what seem to be oriental build- 
ings—slender minarets and gracefully turned cupolas outlined with 
lamps in all colors of the rainbow. Chinese lanterns hang like colored 
fruits in the tops of huge old chestnut trees. In the white glare of 
projectors, roller coasters filled with happy people dash up and down 
over artificial mountain peaks to the accompaniment of shouts and 
laughter, while waves of gay orchestral music mingle with the medley 
of noises from the metropolis. 
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The stranger soon decides that he is not in the land of Hans Christian 
Andersen for nothing, when a few steps from the central terminal bring 
him within the gates of a fairy garden—Tivoli. That it should be placed 
right here in the heart of the capital, on the busiest and most modern 
thoroughfare in Copenhagen, is in itself a fairy tale, and has had a good 
deal to do with the wide popularity and world fame that Copenhagen’s 
Tivoli has enjoyed now for almost a hundred years. 

When Tivoli was first opened to the public on August 15, 1843, 
Copenhagen was still a modest, provincial little city, snugly ensconced 
behind its protecting walls and moats. Tivoli lay just outside the west- 
ern gate, and its site included part of the old ramparts. The lovely, 
picturesque Tivoli Lake, in which the Town Hall tower is now so 
beautifully mirrored, was once a part of the old Town Moat. But the 
city grew and burst its confining bounds. The walls were torn down 
and the old terrain with its glacises and bastions passed from the hands 
of the military into those of the municipal authorities, who sold the land 
for building. The Tivoli site was saved—but at a price! At first the rent 
was only $225 a year, but when the city took over the property it was 
immediately raised to $2,700, and now Tivoli pays the city of Copen- 


hagen $112,500 a year—500 times as much rent for practically the 
same area. 


Simply as a park in the center of the city, Tivoli is of great scenic 
beauty. During the sunny forenoon hours, mothers bring their children 
and sit on the benches with their needlework, reading or chatting, while 
the children play in the paths of the garden or in the special. play- 
ground, where a “play uncle” and “play aunt” have the task of amusing 
them. ‘There are little ponies for the children to ride and little carts 
hitched to billy-goats and ponies. All these things are very much in 
demand with Tivoli’s juvenile public, especially the pretty little gold 
‘arriage with coachman and footman in rococo liveries. Elderly ladies 
and gentlemen, most of them subscribers for the season, also enjoy 
spending a few peaceful hours in the park with its profusion of flowers. 
beside the pretty lake or under the glass roofs of the airy restaurants. 
Thus Tivoli presents a distinctly idyllic picture in the daytime, quite 
different from the gay and festive life of the evening. 

Georg Carstensen, the brilliant architect and publicist who founded 
Tivoli, may perhaps have foreseen that his rural amusement park 
would one day be surrounded by a large and populous city. But even 
his luxuriant imagination could hardly have predicted that after ninety- 
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three years his Tivoli would still survive as a world famous establish- 
ment in the very heart of a city of a million people, attracting some two 
million guests every year during the four months of the season. 

Carstensen’s career was as short as it was adventurous. Born in 1812, 
under the glowing sun of the South, in Algiers where his father was 
consular secretary, the first impressions that met his childish eyes were 
rich in color and replete with beauty. The very air he breathed was half 
European, half Oriental. Light, summery buildings in Eastern style 
were his first surroundings. He had an uncle married to a daughter of 
the Bey of Oran; his mother was born in Reval, his grandmother in 
St. Thomas. With this exotic background he came to Denmark at the 
age of eight and entered the famous Herlufsholm school, where he soon 
became the idol of his schoolmates. After matriculating in 1832, he 
spent several years traveling in Europe, Morocco, and America and 
returned to Denmark the complete cosmopolite. 

It created a considerable sensation in the capital when the rumor was 
circulated that Georg Carstensen had persuaded the autocratic King 
Christian VIII to grant him a license to establish a permanent amuse- 
ment park to be called the Copenhagen ‘Tivoli and Vauxhall. And the 
sensation became no less when in the spring of 1843 a part of the 
defence terrain itself was handed over to Carstensen for the realization 
of his plans. 


Tivoli Lake with the Old Frigate St. Jorgen Illuminated 
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It is said that the argu- 
ment Georg Carstensen 
used with the King was 
that if the citizens were 
well provided with 
amusement they would 
have neither the time nor 
the inclination to meddle 
in polities. And it is high- 
ly probable that this rea- 
soning appealed to the 
King at a moment when 
liberal currents from 
abroad were beginning 
to be felt in Denmark 
also. 

Tivoli was opened, 
and in spite of all the 
prophets of gloom, it was 
a great success. The pub- 
lic was very enthusiastic 

The Pantomime Theater, Showing the Stage with over the concert hall or- 
Bi eal Piel chestra conducted by the 

popular Hans Christian 

Lumbye, whose fame as a composer of dances has extended far beyond 
the borders of Denmark and whose best known compositions, including 
Champagne Galop and Dream Pictures, are still played everywhere. 
People were delighted with the various performers and the strange 
new amusements. They flocked round the gay pavilions to enjoy the 
refreshments and admired the pretty park into which Carstensen had 
transformed the old terrain with the beautiful avenues and the Town 
Moat. Everything looked charming in the sunlight during the day, 
and in the evening all was radiant in the magic glow of colored lamps. 
Georg Carstensen became the darling of Copenhagen. The dashing, 
always very elegantly dressed man of the world was the most conspicu- 
ous figure in the little provincial capital of those days. But his cavalier 
nature accorded ill with the sober, solid citizens who sat on the board of 
the stock company which had raised the money for the undertaking and 
controlled the finances. Friction arose, which at the end of Tivoli’s fifth 
year of existence broke into open conflict. Carstensen left in a huff 
without the permission of the board, and was never reinstated. After 
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several years in America and the Danish West Indies, where he served 
as adjutant to the Governor, he returned to Copenhagen to find that 
the license granted him by Christian VIII had been transferred by the 
new King, Frederik VII, to the stock company. Carstensen then deter- 
mined to strike a mortal blow at Tivoli by founding a grand new amuse- 
ment place called Alhambra. He died before the opening day, and his 
new creation did not long survive him. 

But Tivoli lived on, and there, beneath a beautiful old willow tree 
grown from a seed brought from Napoleon’s grave, stands a bust of 
the founder. Under a succession of able directors the park has preserved 
the best of its good old traditions and at the same time kept pace with 
the changing taste and demands of the times. The number of visitors 
to Tivoli has grown in almost the same proportions as the population 
of Copenhagen itself. It now attracts an average of ten thousand pay- 
ing guests every weekday and forty or fifty thousand on Sundays and 
holidays during the season, which lasts from the middle of May to the 
middle of September. The present directors are the architect K. Arne- 
Petersen, who has been in charge of the artistic part of the enterprise 


since 1899, and Victor Lemkow, who was made financial director 
in 1925. 


A Unique Pantomime Theater 


One of the attractions which have been chiefly responsible for the 
perennial popularity of Tivoli is the Pantomime Theater. Music has, of 
course, played a very important role, and the contribution of the con- 
cert hall to Danish musical life deserves a chapter in itself. But the little 
theater in Tivoli dedicated to the ancient mimic art and to the modern 
ballet is unique. 

The building itself is an architectural masterpiece, a fairy temple. 
We notice it at once as we come in at the main entrance off Vesterbro- 
gade and walk a few steps along the Promenade beneath the leaves of 
the huge old chestnut trees. On the left the ground slopes down sharply 
towards the theater, where the large open space in front forms an 
excellent natural amphitheater. Here as many as eight or ten thousand 
spectators often stand shoulder to shoulder, crowding all the way back 
to the Promenade and as far out to the sides as it is possible to go and 
still see just a little corner of the stage. 

The theater, built in 1874, was designed by the architect Vilhelm 
Dahlerup, who also planned the Royal Theater in Copenhagen. In the 
Pantomime ‘Fheater he has created one of the most charming and dis- 
tinctive buildings in the city. It is in Chinese style. The steeply sloping 
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Tivoli’s First Pantomime Theater in the Days of Carstensen 


roof, yellow in color and ornamented with dragons, juts out to form a 
half roof over the orchestra pit and the proscenium, which is flanked by 
two Chinese towers with red lacquered pillars. A huge green peacock’s 
tail with glistening metallic “eyes” of many colors is used instead of a 
curtain. The tail opens in the middle, folds, and sinks down together 
with the head and body of the bird. The whole thing disappears under- 
neath the floor of the stage in front of the footlights. Then the ordinary 
curtain goes up and functions in the usual way. At the end of the per- 
formance, the peacock’s tail rises up again and closes the stage. 

The Tivoli theater is the only existing stage devoted to the panto- 
mime, a form of dramatic art which not only affords spontaneous 
pleasure alike to grown-up people and children, with its grotesque 
comedy and amusing quirks, but is also of extraordinary interest in the 
history of the theater. For the pantomime is an offshoot of an art cen- 
turies old, the so-called commedia dell’arte, the origins of which must 
be sought in the theater of antiquity. 

The pantomimes which were played in Tivoli in Georg Carstensen’s 
day, and which are still played there, are known as the Casorti panto- 
mimes after Pasquale Casorti, who came to Copenhagen in the year 
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1800 with a troupe of comedians, which like other traveling companies 
of the time included tight-rope walkers, acrobats, dancers, and panto- 
mimists. Casorti’s pantomimes were based on the old Italian masques 
as they had been played long before his day, sometimes as independent 
performances and sometimes as comic interludes in serious operas. But 
the wanderings of the companies through Germany, Austria, France, 
and England had left distinct traces of the taste and interpretations of 
these various countries. 

The main characters were usually Pantaloon, whose daughter 
Columbine is in love with Harlequin; Pierrot and Pandolfo, who are 
in the service of Pantaloon; and Mago the magician. Here already we 
note a shifting of the characters of the older Italian masked comedy in 
which Harlequin was the merry servant, often clownishly ridiculous in 
his behavior, and Columbine the artful lady’s maid. When these two 
figures had been raised to a higher level as the lovers of the piece, the 
comic element was lacking; there was no buffoon to be the scapegoat. 
For this réle the other servant character of the masked comedy was 


Scene from the Pantomime “The Fatalities of Pierrot,” with Cassander, Pierrot, the 


Unlucky Lover, and the Fishwife 
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chosen, the one which in 
France stood highest in 
favor, namely Pierrot. 
Harlequin was original- 
ly a poor fellow in a tat- 
tered and patched cos- 
tume. But when he was 
elevated from clown to 
lover, his outward ap- 
pearance also underwent 
a complete transforma- 
tion. The party-colored 
triangles of which the be- 
spangled Harlequin cos- 
tume now consists are a 
stylized reminder of his 
old motley rags. He 
wears a little black half 
mask before his face in- 
stead of a pointed beard 
as formerly, and moves 
his feet ceaselessly in a 
Columbine and Harlequin sort of graceful dance so 

that his slender, elegant 

figure is never at rest. At his waist he wears his “wand,” the short 
sword, which with the help of the magician or the good fairies takes on 
magic powers and saves him from difficult situations. This Harlequin 
type was created by the English actor James Byrne at Drury Lane. 

The older Pantaloon character has been modified somewhat under 
French influence to the worthy Cassander figure who appears un- 
masked, but with wig, three-cornered hat, long coat, and knee breeches 
like a well-to-do citizen of the eighteenth century. He usually carries 
a cane upon which he leans when he is not using it to chastise his saucy 
servant Pierrot. 

And now we come to that figure of the masque which in Danish 
pantomime has become, thanks to a clever actor, the central one. For 
fifty seasons Niels Henrik Volkersen was the delight alike of children 
and grown-up people as the Tivoli Pierrot. Volkersen, the son of a 
country schoolmaster, was apprenticed to a printer, but ran away at 
the age of eighteen and joined Gauthier’s equestrian company which 
was then appearing at the Vesterbro Theater in Copenhagen. Here he 
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had an opportunity to 
see the Casorti panto- 
mimes played by the 
company of the English 
brothers Adolph and 
James Price, who had 
succeeded Pasquale Ca- 
sorti and his son Giu- 
seppe, also an excellent 
Pierrot. Volkersen was 
coached by Philippo 
Petoletti and showed de- 
cided talent when he 
played his first roles with 
the Price brothers. 

Georg Carstensen dis- 
covered him and engaged 
him for his newly opened 
Tivoli, where the first 
open-air theater was sit- 
uated in the same place 
in the garden as the pres- 
ent one. At the same 
time he engaged Peter 
Busholm for the Cassander parts, Harald Hesse as Harlequin, and 
Fru Busholm as Columbine. These four chief rdles of the pantomime 
could not have been in better hands and the performances were enor- 
mously successful. 

Volkersen’s Pierrot was a brilliantly conceived Danish adaptation 
of the Italian and French figure. He played it with face painted white, 
huge red mouth, and eyebrows sharply drawn up—a living mask. His 
costume was chalk white and fitted loosely, with wide arms and legs 
and very big buttons on the jacket. On his head he wore a queer crum- 
pled hat of soft felt, also white, which could take on the most marvel- 
ous shapes. Volkersen’s Pierrot bore no small resemblance to the figure 
created by the Parisian Pierrot actor Gaspard Deburau, and both 
costumes can clearly be traced back to the Italian bajazzo or buffoon 
costume. But the Danish pantomimist was not satisfied with the gro- 
tesque means which the mask and the costume afforded him. Every 
subtly expressive play of feature, every gesture was carefully studied, 
and yet the effect had all the naturalness of improvisation. His gaping 


Cassander and Pierrot 
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astonishment—1mutely confided to the 
audience—that there should be nobody 
behind the door when he opens it, 
although there has been a loud knock; 
his boundless terror at the skeleton that 
steps out of the chest; his impudent 
curiosity when he peeks over Cassan- 
der’s shoulder to read his master’s let- 
ter; his clumsiness, which time after 
time reduces the rest of the characters 
to rage and despair; his suicide, which 
is carried out by his first firing off a 
gun, then peeking down into the barrel 
of it, and then falling over on the floor 
—these are only a few examples of the 
wealth of traits with which Volkersen, 
and after him a series of worthy and 
true heirs of the tradition, have en- 
endowed this Danish Pierrot to make 

I’rom the Pantomime “Pierrot Mad . : . . > . 
itt Tait him the delightful mixture of artful- 

ness and stupidity that he is. 

When on August 15, 1893, Tivoli celebrated with great festivities 
its fiftieth birthday, Volkersen was ill, and the seventy-three-year-old 
artist, who had looked forward to playing his Pierrot réle on this 
jubilee evening, was forced to give it up. However, he came to the 
theater and, clad in his Pierrot costume but without the mask, appeared 
on the stage. He was greeted with a storm of applause representing 
the gratitude of several generations for all the joy he had given them 
through half a century. A few weeks later he died. He was buried from 
the Cathedral, and his funeral was a very large one. Tivoli raised a 
memorial to him which now stands on the main avenue just opposite 
the theater. 

The original staff of pantomimists has been succeeded in the course 
of the years by others, but nowhere have the old traditions been more 
faithfully preserved than at the Pantomime Theater. 

Among the many excellent Pierrots we must mention the Busholms, 
father and son, Oscar Larsen, and the present one, Carl Pedersen, who 
has enjoyed great popularity now for over thirty years. Harlequin, 
too, whose first interpreter, Hesse, when well on in years still played 
the rdle with amazing vivacity, is now excellently acted by Paul 
Lotinga. With grace and elasticity he whirls round, agile and invulner- 
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Final Tableau, the Fairy Blessing Harlequin and Columbine 


able, now hiding under the table while the unlucky suitor proposes to 
his beloved Columbine, now masquerading as skeleton, cook, or statue. 
He may be shot or have his arms and legs torn off, but he always comes 
out whole and very much alive. In the concluding tableau he and his 
beloved are united, with the blessing of the fairy and in brilliant Bengal 
lighting, while Cassander, Pierrot, the lawyer, the doctor, and the 
magician, all the characters of the comedy, kneeling, give up resistance 
and allow love to triumph. 

The charm and strength of the Tivoli pantomime lie in the directness 
of its appeal. It touches the primitive in human emotional life, arousing 
in us the unreflecting laughter of childhood. The situations, comic or 
surprising, are enacted for us with extremely simple sets—in a room, 
on a street, or in a forest. They are accompanied by sweet, old-fash- 
ioned music, taken from a great variety of compositions, but always 
tuneful and easily recognizable. The grown folk nod their heads in time 
as they chuckle over the funny pranks. A few years ago, as little boys 
and girls on their parents’ shoulders, wide-eyed with astonishment, 
they shrieked with laughter at the same pranks in the same pleasant 
little theater in the same pleasant and festive Tivoli. Now it is their 
children and grandchildren who stand close together in the front rows 
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Tivoli’s Guard of Boys Marching with Drum and Fife 


or are lifted up so that they too may see the gay fairy play and rejoice 
over Pierrot, “the white man.” 


And as the curtain falls on the final scene, all the hundreds of chil- 
dren shout with one voice: “Say something Pierrot, say something!” 
Thus have the children shouted in Tivoli for almost a hundred years. 
For there is a tradition that their white friend will at the very end cease 
to be dumb and make a little joke before the peacock rears its tail and 
closes this, the strangest theater in the world. Pierrot then comes out 
before the curtain and, if it is a special evening, he waves his funny hat 
and cries: “Long life to Tivoli!” And when this is answered, as it always 
is, by the shrill, clear hurrahs of the children, the effect is unforgettable. 

The present manager of the Pantomime Theater, Paul Huld, has 
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Tivoli When the Fireworks Go Off at Eleven Forty-five 


this year celebrated his twenty-fifth anniversary at the theater. He is 
assisted in the direction of the Casorti pantomimes by Froéken Anna 
K jerrumgaard, who has been connected with this stage for over fifty 
years and has played Columbine with Volkersen, Busholm, and Hesse. 
The traditions could have no more loyal guardian. 

But Tivoli does not live on traditions alone. There are two perform- 
ances at the Pantomime Theater every evening. The one, usually early 
in the evening, is a Casorti pantomime or something in the same style. 
The final performance is what might be called a grand ballet in which 
the personnel, supplemented with a smart ballet corps under the direc- 
tion and with the cooperation of Paul Huld and his wife Oda Huld, 
appear in modern ballets or fairy-tale plays in which the chief emphasis 
is laid on choreography, decorations, lighting effects, and costumes. 
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These performances, which are different every season, also attract a 
large and grateful audience. 

When at the close of the performance, on a summer evening, this 
audience of many thousands spreads out through the avenues and 
across the park, it will be met-—if there happens to be a special celebra- 
tion that evening—with an experience which only Tivoli offers its 
guests. This is the dashing Tivoli Guard, which marches up through the 
park with flying colors and resounding music. 

The Tivoli Guard consists of about 250 boys from ten to fifteen 
years of age and is justly admired as a model corps by reason of its 
handsome, historical uniforms and finely disciplined bearing. At the 
head marches a division of life guards with a band fifty strong, the 
drum major swinging his staff in front and all in exact replicas of the 
dress uniforms of the Royal Life Guards: red coats, white trousers, and 
busbies. This is followed by a division of horse guards with gleaming 
cuirasses, helmets, and standards, and then come several infantry 
divisions in the uniforms of Danish regiments of the past. The band 
plays the lively marches with a musical proficiency and precision which 
has made the music of the Tivoli Gardens generally acknowledged a 
great attraction. 

And now we are approaching the final chapter in that book of 
fairy tales entitled a festive evening in Copenhagen’s Tivoli. At a 
quarter of an hour before midnight the fireworks are set off. The 
bright flaming lines of the rockets unfold in a rain of gold. The 
bombs are hurled up against the dark, velvety night sky and burst in 
fountains of emerald green, ruby red, and corn flower blue meteors. 
Dazzling zigzag lightning blazes up in a last luxurious bombardment 
a thundering, crackling, glowing orgy of color. 

Then three cannon shots roar out—the end! 

And while the bells of midnight ring out from the Town Hall tower, 
a sea of happy people flows out from the illuminated gardens where the 
last notes from the orchestras still resound through the night as a festive 
greeting to the city from its darling child, the old and ever young 
Tivoli of Copenhagen. 





The Review gratefully acknowledges the kindness of Tivoli’s Director, who 
has not only put his photographs at our disposal, but has had a number 
taken specially for this article. 
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President Svinhufvud of Finland 


By Ornu Fr TIGERSTEDT 


The young republic of Finland has been divided against itself 
on two fronts: White against Red, and Finnish-speaking against 
Swedish-speaking. Of late, the pressure of events in Europe has 
drawn Finland closer to the Scandinavian North. On October 27 a 
Northern Unity Day was celebrated in which Finland took part. 
The man who more than anyone else stands for the whole nation of 
Finland, regardless of party, is President Svinhufvud. 


a. or Sis ie ie baidl oa ee att ao 


HE EAST-GOING express is stopping at Luumiki station 
near the lovely Lake Kivijirvi, in the county of Viborg. The 
passengers who glance out of the windows to see what has 

caused this unscheduled stop catch a glimpse of a broad-shouldered, 

heavily-built, jovial elderly gentleman who is stepping out of a first- 

class carriage with a valise in either hand. Smiling, he advances to the 

station inspector, who stands stiffly at attention, and sets down his bags 

to shake hands. A liveried coachman takes the baggage and carries it 

in leisurely fashion to a wait- 

ing one-seated buggy. The 

jovial gentleman follows him 

after a few moments, climbs 

into the vehicle with surpris- 

ing agility, and settles him- 

self comfortably in the seat. 

Before the express moves 

on, the passengers can see 

the buggy pulling out of the 

station, while the coachman 

and his passenger are al- 

ready engaged in animated 

conversation. Neighbors 

who pass them lift their hats 

respectfully, and the gentle- 

man in the buggy responds 

with a nod and a pleasant 

smile. 

This jovial- personage is | 
uone other than the father of Pehr Evind Svinhufvud 
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his country and the president of the republic of Finland, Pehr Evind 
Svinhufvud, who is on his way to his country place, Kotkaniemi. It is 
his summer vacation, and he has left behind government worries, meet- 
ings, and reports, to hurry home to his fields, his cows, and his garden. 
Finland maintains for its presidents a stately summer residence, 
Gullranda, in the lovely environs of the skerries outside the little 
medieval town N adendal, and Svinhufvud sometimes lives there during 
the vacation, especially if distinguished foreign guests are expected, 
but whenever he can, he rushes off to his beloved Kotkaniemi in the 
idyllic surroundings of Lake Kivijarvi. 

The president comes of an old family of landowners, and love of the 
land is in his blood. Finland is eighty per cent an agricultural country, 
and Svinhufvud’s rustic, solid figure is an ideal representative of this 
broad-footed, horny-handed farming people. He understands the 
Finns, and they understand him; therefore he is the most popular 
president they have had. He governs with the kindly justice of a fair- 
minded master in his own house, and his people obey him. He has stood 
erect and courageous when danger threatened, and he stands so still. 
He is natural, approachable, unaffected in his manner, with a sense of 
humor, and his people like to joke with him. He is Ukke Pekka (Old 
Pekka) around whose name legend has already spun innumerable 
threads. 

Pehr Evind Svinhufvud was born in Saaksmiaki parish in Tavast- 
land, December 15, 1861. The family originally came from Dalecarlia 
in Sweden and had received its patent of nobility as early as 1574. Its 
members were soldiers, and one of them, who had fought under 
Charles XII, moved to Finland in the early part of the eighteenth 
century. Since then the Svinhufvuds have lived in Saaiksmaki parish as 
landowners for five generations. The escutcheon of the family has a 
wild boar’s head on a blue field. 

Pehr Evind Svinhufvud was sent to school in Helsingfors and later 
attended the University, where he studied law. His political career 
began early. In 1894 he entered the Diet as the head of his house and 
a member of the Estate of the Nobility. The appointment of General 
Bobrikov as Governor General was the signal for the beginning of the 
Russian campaign against the constitution and autonomy of Finland, 
which the Czar had solemnly sworn to maintain. Among those who 
courageously took up the fight against the superior power, Pehr Evind 
Svinhufvud soon assumed a leading position. “Let us remember,” he 
said in a speech, “that the nation which does not dare to defend its 
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rights, will soon lose those rights and—what is even more important— 
it deserves to lose them.” 

Year after year the Russian campaign against the constitutional 
rights of Finland went on. True, after the assassination of Bobrikov 
and the war with Japan there was a temporary lull. The Revolution 
and the heavy losses in the war for a time paralyzed the strength of the 
Czar’s realm. In 1906 a governmental reform was introduced in Fin- 
land based on universal suffrage. Once more a government composed 
of native Finns ruled the affairs of the country. But already in 1908 
the campaign for Russianizing Finland was resumed with even greater 
energy than before, and it continued with ever increasing force up to 
the Revolution of 1917, which not only overthrew the Czar’s govern- 
ment, but changed the status of Finland. 

During all this time, Svinhufvud, standing in the most exposed 
position, was unflinching in his purpose to defend the rights and the 
constitution of his country. The Senate had been filled with Russian 
partisans, and in 1903 he with fifteen other members had been dis- 
charged from their connection with the lower court of appeals in Abo. 
But in the Diet he continued his fight with undiminished force. When 
the new one-chamber Diet was established, he became its speaker, a 
position which he held without interruption from 1907 to 1912. It was 
a strange combat that went on during those years. On the one side there 
was the enormous Russian realm with a population forty-five times 
that of Finland, with its well-equipped armies, its gendarmes, its spy 
system, its international alliances. On the other side was a small, 
scantily populated country, a Grand Duchy with no military resources, 
with no seat at the council table of the mighty and no voice in interna- 
tional conclaves, with no possible means of defending itself by force of 
arms, depending only on its Western order and civilization, its ancient 
laws, its Northern ideas of liberty. It would seem that a single casual 
blow from the paw of the Russian Bear would have been enough to 
crush Finland completely. And yet the hard blows fell again and again, 
but Finland was not crushed. 

In 1912 the great combat entered upon its hardest round. In that 
year Finnish officials were discharged by the score, and the arrests 
were more numerous than ever before. 'wenty-three members of the 
lower court of appeals in Viborg were carried away into Russian jails. 
Five hundred law-abiding pilots lost their licenses, and innumerable 
citizens were deported, imprisoned, or punished in other ways. In the 
autumn of the fateful year 1914, Svinhufvud’s turn came. He had 
been illegally discharged from his position as district judge in Lapp- 
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vesi. Without paying any attention to the discharge, he made up his 
mind to take his place as presiding judge at the district court in 
November. He inquired of the jury members whether they would 
remain with him in spite of his discharge, and they all answered Yes. 
But when the court continued its session the following day, the police 
appeared at the door. Resistance was impossible. “I cannot fight against 
you gentlemen,” said Svinhufvud. “Take me wherever you will, but 
it’s illegal.” 

The journey to Siberia began. The prisoners were taken by train to 
Tomsk and then by sleigh 613 kilometers to the little town of Naryn. 
‘'wo days before Christmas they reached the deportation camp Tyms- 
koje. Svinhufvud’s wife shared the hardships of the deportation with 
him. His friends had wondered whether they should ever see him again. 
“Yes, of course,” he answered, “with God’s and Hindenburg’s help.” 
And it fell out as he had expected. Russia was defeated, the Revolution 
broke out, and on March 23 Svinhufvud and his wife could start the 
return journey. They had been gone almost two and a half years. 

As soon as they had passed the Finnish border, their journey became 
a triumphal progress. Enthusiastic crowds gathered at every station. 
There were speeches, songs, cheers, banners, citizens’ dinners. “Good 
day, good day, greetings from Siberia,” said Svinhufvud jovially. In 
Helsingfors the university students took the horses from his carriage 
and themselves drew it to his hotel amid a great ovation. “This splendid 
reception,” said Svinhufvud at a gathering of citizens, “is, I am sure, 
directed not so much to me personally as to the cause in which Finland 
now rejoices.” 

He had left a desperate Finland, over which the mailed fist of Russia 
seemed to rest more heavily than ever. He was welcomed back by a 
Finland that was ready to throw off the century-old foreign yoke. In 
the final act of this great drama Svinhufvud was destined to play a 
leading part. 

Events developed with furious speed. After the victory of Bolshevism 
in Russia, the radicals in Finland thought the time ripe for the intro- 
duction of the dictatorship of the proletariat also in their country. They 
attached to their cause the stray bands of Russian soldiery which still 
lingered in Finland, and initiated cooperation with the Russian capital. 
Red Guards were formed, and the White Guards organized by patriotic 
citizens were too weak to resist them. Political strikes, plunder, and 
arson were the order of the day. 

On December 4, 1917, the independence of Finland was proclaimed 
by Svinhufvud as the new head of the government, and two days later 
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this proclamation was formally con- 
firmed by the Diet. The next step 
was to obtain the recognition of 
Russia. Svinhufvud and the Secre- 
tary of State, Carl Enckell, set out 
for St. Petersburg. Two times he 
met Lenin during these strange ne- 
gotiations. “Are you pleased now?” 
said Lenin, as the official document 
of recognition was handed to the 
representatives of the Finnish Gov- 
ernment. “Tremendously pleased,” 
answered Svinhufvud, and the two 
shook hands. This was the last day 
of the year 1917. Svinhufvud im- 
mediately set out for Finland with 
his precious document. His task 
had been completed much more 
easily than he had expected. But 
at home trouble awaited him. 

In vain he tried to prevent the An Informal Picture of “Ukke Pekka” 
outbreak of the Red rebellion, at 
the same time as he tried to persuade the Russian soldiers to leave will- 
ingly. One of the strangest incidents of this time is his visit at night to 
the Russian staff ship Krestjet. The Finnish Socialists had now gone 
so far as to request that the Russian troops should remain in the coun- 
try to aid them in their projected rebellion, and on January 21 their 
party council had by solemn proclamation assured the Russians of their 
friendship. Alone among the excited and intoxicated sailors on the 
Krestjet, Svinhufvud tried to arrive at some agreement. Cool and 
quiet, a cigar in his mouth, he tried to make the noisy Russians hear 
reason. It was with a feeling that this adventure might be his last that 
he had ventured into the lion’s den. He escaped without being molested, 
but, as might be expected, his negotiations bore little fruit. In fact 
hostilities had already begun. Both in Viborg and in Osterbotten the 
first shots had been fired between the White Guards and the Russian 
soldiers. 

The great trial of strength was impending. The Finnish volunteers 
who had been fighting against Russia in the German army were re- 
turning home. Immediately before hostilities began, three members of 
the Government started for the White capital, Vasa, which they 
reached after many adventures. The Red Guards, with the aid of the 
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Russians, invested the capital, Helsingfors, and about the same time 
the White Guards under General Mannerheim disarmed the Russian 
soldiers in the cities of Osterbotten. The war had begun, and like a great 
bleeding gash the four hundred kilometer long front divided the coun- 
try. “The moment for action has arrived,” Trotsky telegraphed from 
St. Petersburg. “Concentrate 15,000 Red Guards in Helsingfors. 
Seize the power. Imprison the Government.” 

The members of the Government who had remained in Helsingfors, 
among them Svinhufvud, were now cut off from their friends, in the 
land of the enemy, and for a long time lived like hunted animals. They 
were constantly changing their abode in order to avoid imprisonment. 
It was but rarely that they ventured to visit their homes, and then only 
with the greatest caution. They took other names; some shaved off 
their beards, blackened their moustaches, wore spectacles, or in other 
ways camouflaged themselves. Some were entered in hospitals as 
patients afflicted with all kinds of dreadful diseases. But no amount 
of camouflage would effectually disguise Svinhufvud, now known as 
Mr. Carlsson. His towering figure and large granite face were too well 
known. The most urgent thing to do was to get him through the lines 
to the White capital as soon as possible. 

The longed-for opportunity came in the beginning of March. A few 
bold men conceived the idea of capturing the Finnish ice-breaker 
T'arme, which had been requisitioned by the Russians and was lying 
in the harbor of Helsingfors. The T'arme was steering south in order 
to set free some small Russian craft that were ice-locked in the waters 
near Reval. The two Government members were on board as “ex- 
perts.”” Some White Guardists were hidden between decks and, at 
a signal, took command of the boat and disarmed the Russian crew. 
After some adventures, the passengers reached Reval, but had some 
difficulty in convincing the Germans that it was the exiled head of 
Finland’s Government who confronted them. 

After many ifs and buts Svinhufvud and Castrén were at last per- 
mitted to land and continue their trip to Berlin. The region they tra- 
versed had recently been conquered. The railroad was not in order, and 
the carriages were in a miserable state. A lunch basket took the place 
of the dining car, and a stump of a candle did duty as lighting system. 
During the night the brackets that held the upper berth gave way, and 
Castrén fell down on top of Svinhufvud. “What are you doing here? 
Do you think you have a first-class ticket?” said Ukke Pekka, glanc- 
ing up. 

At Riga Svinhufvud bought a hat to take the place of the Finnish 
fur cap that had hitherto been his only head covering. When they 
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returned to the train, the officer in charge of the station demanded to 
know whether they had certificates that they had been deloused. A fel- 
low passenger told the officer who the two gentlemen were, but it made 
no difference. “General or soldier, no one is allowed to go on without 
a certificate of having been deloused.” Finally the station master saved 
the situation and allowed them to proceed. 

In Berlin they went to the Hotel Continental and registered with 
their titles. The porter looked at their outfit and did not seem especially 
impressed. The first thing they had to do was to buy some presentable 
clothes, for they had of course set out just as they were. But the depart- 
ment store they visited did not contain a single shirt that was broad 
enough across the shoulders for Svinhufvud. He chose one that was 
otherwise suitable and decided that he could cut off a piece of the tail, 
make a gore in the back, and sew it in. Someone suggested that he 
should get one of the servants in the hotel to do this for him, but he 
replied that he could do it himself. “I learned that in Siberia.” 

In Berlin Svinhufvud met the leading German statesmen and mili- 
tary authorities, among them Hindenburg, and secured a promise of 
German assistance. When he had settled the affairs of Finland in the 
German capital, he left for home via Sweden. In Stockholm he had 
an audience with the King and Queen. On the third day the two Fin- 
nish statesmen departed for the North, and after two days’ journey 
crossed the Finnish border in a sleigh. To the tones of the Vasa March 
Svinhufvud stepped off the train in the city of Vasa. The long and 
strange odyssey of the head of the Finnish State was at an end. At noon 
the following day he entered the headquarters of the White Govern- 
ment. The rudder of the ship of state was again in the firm grasp of 
Svinhufvud. 

For three long months the bloody and terribly cruel war went on. 
At the end of March the army of Finland under General Mannerheim 
began its great offensive toward the south. Svinhufvud visited the 
commander at the front just at the time when the battle raged most 
fiercely around Tammerfors. Castrén has described the horrors of the 
fighting. When darkness fell, they saw pillars of fire and clouds of 
smoke rise from the burning city. “On that Easter Eve we saw the face 
of war.” 

Tammerfors was taken by Mannerheim. About the same time Ger- 
man troops landed in Hango, and a few days later they took Helsing- 
fors. Next Viborg fell into the hands of the White forces. On May 16 
the White army under General Mannerheim made its formal entry 
into the capital, and two days later the reassembled Diet elected 
Svinhufvud head of the free republic of Finland. In October, Prince 
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Friedrich Karl of Hessen was chosen King of Finland, but he was 
never to occupy the throne. After the defeat of Germany and the 
Armistice, the political course of Finland was naturally changed. 
Prince Friedrich Karl voluntarily renounced the crown, and Svin- 
hufvud resigned from his position as head of the Government. At his 
request, General Mannerheim was chosen in his place. Svinhufvud 
returned to private life and took up his abode with his family on his 
beloved Kotkaniemi, well satisfied to know the reins of government 
in the hands of his friend. His own political career seemed at an end. 
But it was not to be so. 

The dearly bought lessons of the civil war were forgotten. Grain 
grew on the old battle-fields. Party politics and selfish interests broke 
the bonds that for a time had united the different factions during the 
hard years. The men of the front, dissatisfied with the way things were 
going, gradually withdrew from political life. Bitterly they saw the 
spiritual heritage which they had bought with their blood being squan- 
dered. Meanwhile Communism was lifting its head again. Its organiza- 
tion grew firmer; its voice was raised more and more threateningly; its 
assault on the existing Government grew bolder and bolder. There 
came a day when Communistic members of the Riksdag sat on its 
defense commission. Red-shirted bands began to disturb the churches 
in the cradle of the war of liberation—White Osterbotten. White work- 
ing men were terrorized. Those who had fought on the White side in 
the war were forced to apologize publicly in the newspaper organs 
of the labor unions, which were becoming more and more revolutionary 
in character. The threads of this renewed Red offensive were spun by 
the Russians in Moscow. Under an irresolute Government, Finland 
was sliding ever faster down the incline. 

At this critical moment, however, a counter movement arose in the 
agricultural districts and spread like wildfire all over the country. In 
June 1930, twelve thousand farmers marched on the capital to cast 
up accounts with the enemies of their country. Svinhufvud and his 
wife had gone to Paris the month before, but when he returned in 
June, he found himself again the center of events. All of that Finland 
which sympathized with the Farmers’ Movement demanded as with 
one voice that he should be made president of the country. “The old 
worn-out wagons are pulled out of the shed when the going is bad,” 
said the aging statesman. 

Presidential elections were held that summer, and with a majority 
of only one electoral vote Pehr Evind Svinhufvud was chosen Presi- 
dent. We may safely say that the fate of Finland hung on that one 
vote. Had it been given to his opponent, it is difficult to say what might 
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have happened. The army and the Guards were entirely on the side 
of the Farmers’ Movement. As the presiding officer in the Senate, 
Svinhufvud had the duty, after the votes had been counted, of an- 
nouncing his own election as President of Finland. Cheers and ap- 
plause broke from the public galleries, but the old man seized his club 
and pounded the desk so that its rosewood top still bears deep marks 
of the blows. “This isn’t a theater,” he thundered. The country had 
found a master who knew how to keep even his own followers in order. 

The Farmers’ march to the capital, the defeat of Communism, and 
the election of Svinhufvud to the presidency did not at once bring peace 
to the realm. On the contrary, party divisions grew sharper. The radical 
elements came into power. Adventurers were at large. Violence and 
law-breaking took the place of the former self-discipline. The over- 
throw of the State was threatened, and armed groups were gathering 
in towns and villages. The military was ordered out and the Guards 
were assembled. Civil war seemed imminent. The hours were pregnant 
with danger. 

Then Svinhufvud’s voice was heard in Finland’s national radio. He 
simply commanded the armed rebellious forces to disperse immediately 
and return to their daily work. There was no pleading in his voice; he 
used no argument, made no appeal to sentiment. In a voice trembling 
with anger he gave his orders, curt, decisive, demanding instant obedi- 
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ence. And such is the authority of Ukke Pekka, and such is the nature 
of the Finnish people that within a few hours all those who had set out 
to overthrow the government returned to their homes—ashamed, quiet, 
chastened. The few who persisted were soon disarmed and dispersed 
without the firing of a single shot. 

Ever since those exciting days Pehr Evind Svinhufvud has been able 
to govern his people quietly and without interruption. His task has by 
no means been easy. In a world where violence, intrigue, and hypocrisy 
are the natural order of things, he has stood at the head of a small 
nation whose neutrality and integrity he has guarded with a firm hand. 
In troubled times his towering strength inspires confidence. He is 
a tremendous moral asset to the people among whom he is laboring. His 
vareer has never depended upon popular favor, on fine gestures or fat 
promises. Faithfulness to duty, loyalty, fearlessness have marked his 
path. During the times that tried men’s souls he became as it were a 
symbol of his people’s tough strength and obstinate hope of better times 
to come. During the critical winter months of 1917 to 1918, he was the 
rock to which all the patriotic and loyal citizens of the country could 
look. Today he is the rallying point for all those forces that work 
together for the consolidation of the country, for its quiet and harmoni- 
ous development along the lines of constructive work and vigorous 
defense. Pehr Evind Svinhufvud is without any comparison the most 
popular citizen of Finland. He is the broad-shouldered symbol of the 
solidity and solvency of the country; he is its conscience, the personifi- 
cation of all that is best in the national character; in short he is Ukke 
Pekka, Finland’s Grand Old Man. 
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The Proposed Central Building of the University of Iceland 


The University of Iceland 


By Ricuarp Beck 


HE UNIVERSITY of Iceland, one of the youngest institu- 

tions of its kind, celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary last 

summer. It was dedicated in 1911 on the centenary of the birth 
of the statesman, patriot, and scholar Jon Sigurdsson. This was very 
appropriate, for as far back as 1845, at the first meeting of the re- 
established Althing, he introduced a petition for a national institution 
of learning. 7 

His proposal met with opposition, but resulted nevertheless in the 
founding of three professional schools, first a theological seminary, 
then a medical school, and finally a law school. It was the amalgamation 
of these three, with the addition of a department of philosophy, that 
made the new University. One of its chief functions has been to train 
Icelandic professional men, clergymen, lawyers, and medical men. In 
twenty-five years 396 have completed their professional study. This 
has not been an unmixed blessing, for the opportunity of studying at 
home in Iceland has led to an overproduction of trained men, especially 
in the fields of law and medicine. Steps are now being taken to direct 
the students into other channels through a wider choice of studies 
within the University. 

The faculty has from the first been mindful of the necessity for 
research work. In the field of medicine significant contributions have 
been made in the study of diseases, both of men and domestic animals, 
prevalent in Iceland, as well as of nutrition and in anthropology. In 
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the fields of Icelandic law and history there have been notable contribu- 
tions. The division of ‘Icelandic literature, language, and history of 
course occupies a central position. Under the able leadership of Pro- 
fessor Sigurdur Nordal, the department has exerted ‘a. constantly 
widening influence on scholarship in these fields and is attracting 
students from other lands. If properly supported, it should in due 
course become a world center of Icelandic studies, medieval.and mod- 
ern. The contemplated summer session for foreignérs. would’ further 
enhance its usefulness and influence, and should be established as soon 
as possible. 

The work of the University has been carried on under serious handi- 
caps, in cramped makeshift quarters, with no auditorium or library 
facilities, with no center of student activities, and with such small 
salaries that the faculty members have not been able to devote all 
their time to their University work. 

It is pleasant to record that the twenty-fifth anniversary seems to 
mark the beginning of a new era in the history of the institution. A 
spacious site, conveniently situated, has been donated by the city of 
Reykjavik. A dormitory and center of academic life has been built. An 
Industrial Department building costing 200,000 kronur is under con- 
struction and is to be ready in the spring of 1937. It will contain 
research laboratories which are expected to be of the greatest im- 
portance in developing the two chief means of livelihood in Iceland, 
fisheries and agriculture. Plans have been drawn up and approved 
for a fine central University building which, when completed, will be 
the largest building in Iceland. Dr. Alexander Johannesson, rector of 
the University, has been the moving spirit in these building activities. 

In other ways, too, the University is gaining ground. Through 
special funds donated by individuals and foreign governments, it is 
able to give financial support to worthy students. It has received as 
gifts two large collections of books on Icelandic subjects and several 
smaller collections. The need of scientific books and of current period- 
icals in various fields is still great, however. Foreign institutions of 
learning have shown their interest by sending visiting lecturers. 
Through the. as well as through foreign students, the University has 
become a connecting link with the outside world. Members of the 
faculty have also lectured at institutions abroad. 

Though small and badly handicapped, the University of Iceland has 
undeniably been a national asset. If the present plans for increased 
facilities and expansion materialize, it will obviously become an even 
greater cultural force in the life of the Icelandic nation. 
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A Section of Visby’s Circular Wall 


Visby Soil Yields New Treasures 


By Ese Mrerritp 


LOQUENT testimony to the hor- 
ie of medieval warfare and to the 
bloodthirstiness of people in that 

age could be seen in the exhibition of 
objects unearthed from the great warrior 
graves in Gotland which was shown in 
the national museums of Stockholm and 
Copenhagen last summer. But side by side 
with these gruesome relics were other 
things no less revealing of the people’s 
love of beauty and their skill in exquisite 
handicrafts. The finds date from the four- 
teenth century, and include armor, weap- 
ons, ornaments, and household utensils 
of silver, They have been brought to 
light by Danish and Swedish archeolo- 
gists working in friendly collaboration. 
The Baltic island of Gotland was in 
the Middle Ages an independent part of 
the Swedish realm and was governed as 
a democracy without any nobility. On the 
west side of the island lies the city of 


Visby, the most interesting medieval city 
of Scandinavia, a Northern Rothenburg 
or Bruges, where the past speaks to the 
visitor as nowhere else. The “City of Roses 
and Ruins” grew up originally as a resort 
of viking expeditions. Later it became the 
center of trade between Asia and Russia 
on one side and the West European coun- 
tries on the other. In its most flourishing 
period it was one of the three capitals of 
the Hanseatic League, and it grew in 
wealth and power. 

The “Queen of the Baltic,’ as Visby 
was at that time called, minted its own 
money and proclaimed its own maritime 
laws, which were in force all over the 
Baltic. Of its heaped-up treasures an old 
ballad says that the women spun on 
golden spindles and the swine ate out of 
silver troughs. No wonder that Visby was 
a tempting morsel for neighbors who were 
out for plunder. The trading magnates 

















































































The Cross Commemorating the Gotlanders 
Who Fell Before Visby. “Here They 
Are Buried. Pray for Them,” 
Says the Latin Inscription 

















of the city therefore gave their precious 
jewel, as a setting, a circular wall that 
ran round the city. It was three and a half 
kilometers long, from three to six meters 
high, and had forty towers of defense. 
While Visby was growing great and 

































































The Bit of Rebuilt Wall Known as the 
Valdemar Wall, with Thirteen Crenels, 
One for Each of the Warriors Who 
Entered Abreast 
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powerful, Denmark had been divided 
and mortgaged by incapable kings, but 
toward the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury the country got a vigorous and am- 
bitious ruler, Valdemar Atterdag. It was 
formerly thought that the name Atterdag 
was given him because he was in the habit 
of saying, “Tomorrow there’s another 
day,” but modern research doubts this 
origin. During his reign Skane, Halland, 
and Blekinge were again added to Den- 
mark after having been for a time under 
Sweden. But Valdemar was always in 
want of money, and therefore he cast his 
eyes on Visby—the lump of gold. Tradi- 
tion says that during the winter before 
his expedition King Valdemar himself 
roamed around on the island as a spy, 
and that he won the love of the daughter 
of the powerful chief, Ung-Hanse. The 
girl betrayed her countrymen to the 
Danes and in punishment was walled in, 
while still alive, in the tower which now 
bears the name Virgin’s Tower. 

Valdemar’s expedition to Gotland took 
place in 1361. It was cleverly planned 
and daringly executed. The wealthy peas- 
ants of the island mustered all their 
forces, even to cripples and old men, and 
fought the invader fiercely in a two-day 
battle, but they had to retreat before the 
fully-armed troops of the Danish king. 
A third time they met him, and the battle 
raged right under the city wall, while 
the inhabitants of the city, who were of 
rather international origin, looked on as 
neutral spectators. The battle lasted a 
day and a half and at last became the 
veriest butchery. It is told that 1800 
Gotlanders were cut down. 

The fathers of the city brought the 
keys of Visby to the victorious king, but 
according to tradition, he tore down 
enough of the wall so that thirteen men 
could walk abreast, and through this 
opening he made his entry. He com- 
manded that three of the biggest ale casks 
in the city should be filled with silver 
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before he would con- 

sent to renew the priv- 

ileges of the city. 

Whether King Valde- 

mar had much joy 

of his ill-gotten gains 

we do not know. The 

story is that his treas- 

ure ship was wrecked 

and sank before it 

could reach Denmark. 

It has 

found. 
The 


buried their dead in a 


never been 
Gotlanders 


huge common grave in 
the cemetery belong- 
ing to the Solberga 
nunnery. A cross was 

still 
Valde- 
mar cross, though the 
of the 


have long since crum- 


raised and is 


known as the 


walls nunnery 
bled. It is this grave which archeologists 
have now opened. 

A terrible sight met their eyes. Skele- 
tons of men and horses were piled in a 
heap with bits of mail and plate armor 
and some weapons. While the accounts 
of the expedition are largely legend, 
these relics speak their own truthful lan- 
guage. The story they tell is terrifying. 
On one of the craniums seen in the exhibi- 
tion half the face had been cut away, and 
the bones of the forehead and temples 
showed six cuts—in spite of the fact that 
the head had been protected by chain 
mail. Another had most of the jaw cut 
off. Several of the skulls had been pierced 
by cross-bow arrows, while one showed 
thirteen cuts. It seemed to be the legs that 
were most exposed, however, even though 
they were encased in heavy armor. Sev- 


eral of the thigh-bones and_ shin-bones 


bear marks of having been cut with sharp 
weapons; and that the Danish steel could 


NEW 


TREASURES 


A Skull That Has Been Pierced by Cross-Bow Arrows 
and One Wearing a Hood of Chain Mail 


bite is evidenced by a foot which has been 
cut off with one stroke. 

The various kinds of armor found show 
that the time around 1361 was a period 
of transition. Chain mail was giving place 
to plate armor. Sometimes the mail was 
worn inside a coat of leather on which 
plates had been riveted, generally in 
layers like shells, sometimes running ver- 


An Armored Gauntlet 
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tically, sometimes horizontally. Chain 
mail, which was a sort of web of tiny 
rings, also covered the head. The gaunt- 
lets were made of leather with as many 
as a hundred small pieces of plate. These 
gauntlets are of magnificent workman- 
ship, an indication of how highly devel- 
oped the handicrafts were in those days. 

The exhibitions seen in Stockholm and 
Copenhagen last summer also included a 
full collection of silver. It seems that 
the wealthy peasants, who were also 
traders, buried their family treasures 
as soon as they heard that Valdemar had 
landed on the island. Some of these have 
been unearthed from time to time during 
the last two centuries and have been 
turned over to the Swedish State for 
preservation. Three of these finds were 
exhibited, among them the so-called Dune 


collection, the richest treasure trove from’ 


medieval times that has come to light 
in any of the Scandinavian countries. It 
includes nine silver dishes, seven silver 
spoons, and three gold bracelets, besides 
necklaces, rings, buckles, and other orna- 
ments. These treasures have evidently 
been assembled in a family through many 
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generations, and some of them have come 
from afar. There are Persian, French, 
English, Spanish, and North German 
pieces among them, as well as a number 
from Gotland, bearing witness to the fact 
that the home island also had its clever 
silversmiths. 

Finally I may mention some of the 
large collections of coins that were un- 
earthed from the warrior graves. One of 
these consisted of 385 pieces, chiefly 
Swedish and Danish, which were found 
in a leather pouch that had belonged to 
a fallen Danish warrior, probably a man 
from Skane. 

These are some of the things that have 
been brought to light in Gotland, the 
promised land of archeologists. No one 
knows how many other treasures are still 
hidden under the soil. Perhaps the island 
will generously yield to the peaceful stu- 
dent what it denied to the royal ravager. 
The Valdemar battle at Visby is one of 
the fiercest that Danes and Swedes ever 
fought. Now their descendants are to- 
gether working on the old battlefield to 
unearth all that can throw light on this 
bloody chapter in their common history. 


A Silver Buckle Picturing the Entrance of 
Christ into Jerusalem 
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Rock Carving Discovered Near Copenhagen 


From the Time of the Sun. W orshippers 


N DYREHAVEN near Copenhagen, in the open space known as the Eremitage 
) Fz a young man recently discovered a remarkable bit of rock sculpture. It was 

on a boulder that was not even covered with earth, but the carving was so faint 
that it had eluded the eyes of the many people who must have passed it in this much 
frequented spot. When rubbed with chalk or a coloring matter, the picture came out 
very distinctly. 

Danish archeologists think the carving dates from the late Bronze Age and is 
about 2,500 years old. The remarkable feature about it is the ship with two masts. 
One of these is topped by a ring thought to be a picture of the sun. On the other is 
a half ring which may stand for the new moon. Or it may indicate a man with 
uplifted arms worshipping the sun. Whichever of these interpretations is the true 
one, there seems no doubt that the carving has some religious meaning. The people 
of antiquity were sun worshippers, and it may be surmised that the moon also had 
a definite place in their cult. The picture seems to be that of a sacred ship in which 
the heavenly bodies are sailing. The chief historical significance of the find, according 
to the experts, is the indication that worship of the sun persisted in Denmark down 
to this late period. 
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FAMOUS PAINTINGS IN COPENHAGEN 
ART GALLERIES 
Notes By GEORG N YGAARD 
X. THE MYSTIC WEDDING IN PISTOJA, BY KR. ZAHRTMANN 


KristiAN ZAHRTMANN, who was born in 1843 on Bornholm where his father was a 
doctor, decided, shortly after matriculating, that he would be a painter, and entered 
the Academy of Art where he had Wilhelm Marstrand as his teacher. He looked up 
with great respect to Marstrand although the latter—according to what Zahrtmann 
himself tells—really never said anything to him but: “That’s just sheer rubbish!” 

His first exhibition picture was A Confirmand from Bornholm (1869). In 1871 he 
exhibited his first Leonora Christine picture, which was followed in the course of the 
years by a whole series. The unhappy princess, who had won Zahrtmann’s heart by 
her Memoirs, always served as an inspiring muse for him. He had projected her into 
the personality of his own mother, that mother who survived him, although he did not 
die until he was seventy-four, 1917. She lived to be ninety-five. 

Zahrtmann was just as strange an artist as he was a man. He was strongly 
attracted to the bizarre. When he painted Susanna in the Bath, he had her walking on 
her hands. One of his adages was: “I love above everything disharmony with re- 
straint.” This is evident from his paintings in which the strong purples are often 
jarring. Time has, however, neutralized the powerful color effects. He was an 
extremely industrious artist, and has left a very extensive production, although he 
always worked carefully and thoroughly. His works include historical paintings, 
interiors, landscapes, and Italian genre pictures. For many years he paid an annual 
visit to Italy, where he had fallen in love with the little mountain town Civita d’ Antino. 
In 1902 he was made an tonorary citizen of the town. 
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Zahrtmann’s historical paintings are based upon thorough studies. He lived himself 
into the cultural life of past ages. His predilection for the bizarre often led him to 
choose strange subjects, such as that of the large, crowded canvas The Mystic Wed- 
ding of the Bishop and the Abbess of Pistoja is celebrated in Front of San Pietro in 
the Year 1500, The picture was painted in 1894. In 1920 it brought 90,000 kroner at 
an auction—the largest sum that has ever been paid for a Danish painting. 

Zahrtmann exercised an important influence through the school for artists which he 
conducted and to which young artists came from all the countries of the North. He 
did not try to impress his own ideas upon his pupils but did everything to develop 
each individual personality and find the proper form of expression for each. He was 
very much beloved by his pupils. 


The 


Kristian Zahrtmann has received a literary memorial such as has fallen to the lot 
of few Danish artists. This is Fn Mindebog, a memorial volume published by Fr. 
Hendriksen in 1919, which presents the artist’s own notes and letters and a large 
number of reproductions of his works. This stately volume is an exquisite example of 
book making, one of the most beautiful books that have come out in Danish. 
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XI. CHRIST IN THE KINGDOM OF THE DEAD, 
BY JOAKIM SKOVGAARD 


Joakim SkoveaarD, born in 1856, was the son of the landscape painter P. C. 
Skovgaard. He had art before his eyes from his earliest childhood, and never doubted 
that he would be a painter. He was given instruction in art and his father prepared 
him for the Academy. 

The first pictures which drew attention to this painter’s name were some landscapes 
from Italy and Greece remarkable for the delicacy and luminosity of their color. 
Travels in these countries developed Skovgaard’s feeling for architecture on the grand 
scale, especially for the Greek temples. And the Greek vases opened his eyes to the 
simplicity of primitive decorative art. 

It is through his decorative paintings that Joakim Skovgaard has come to occupy a 
unique position in Danish art. As early as 1888 in his picture entitled The Angel 
Troubling the Water in the Pool of Bethesda, now in the National Gallery at Oslo, he 
had exhibited his peculiar power to give a monumental interpretation of his subject. In 
his Christ in the Kingdom of the Dead, painted in 1894, he went still further in broad 
simplification of the problem. 

This picture was inspired by a stanza of his mother’s favorite hymn, Grundtvig’s 
“By night there was knocking at Hell’s lofty gate.” It shows us the heroic figure of 
Christ entering with outstretched arms, crushing the vipers with his foot. He is 
received by the kneeling Eve and the pale hosts of the dead who flock towards the 
Saviour. Grandeur of composition and seriousness of feeling make this a tremendously 
impressive picture. Joakim Skovgaard was a believing man. He was himself moved by 
the gospels and he had the artist’s power to move others. A foreigner seeing this 
picture in the Museum exclaimed: “It’s like nothing else in the world. This alone is 
worth the trip to Denmark.” 

Joakim Skovgaard’s chief work was the decoration of Viborg Cathedral with 
frescoes illustrating parts of the Old Testament and the entire Christ Legend. For 
some of his later works, the tapestries for a room in Christiansborg Castle and the 
frescoes for the Wedding Room in the Copenhagen Town Hall, he chose subjects from 
the Danish ballads. 

Joakim Skovgaard died in 1933. 





The Dance of the Dust Motes in the Sunbeams, by Vilhelm Hammershéi 





XII. THE DANCE OF THE DUST MOTES IN THE SUNBEAMS, 
BY VILHELM HAMMERSHOI 


One of the few Danish artists to have won a world name is VitHeELM HaMMERSHOI. 
He was the son of a merchant and was born in 1864 in the center of the old Copen- 
hagen, in an old patrician house on the corner of Holmen Canal facing Holmen 
Church and Christiansborg Castle. It was as though this Copenhagen artist were 
destined from birth to have lofty, aristocratic rooms and ancient architecture before 
his eyes. 

His parents did not oppose his early inclination for art. They got him good teachers 
in drawing and at the age of fifteen he entered the Academy of Art. Here it was 
discovered that he was deaf in the left ear, a physical defect which had caused him 
much trouble in school, where he was accused of being inattentive. It now made him 
quiet and reserved. 

At the Academy he had F. Vermehren as teacher. Later he broke away and con- 
tinued his studies at Kréyer’s independent school of painting. Vilhelm Hammershdi 
received from his masters the necessary knowledge of his craft, but artistically he 
remained himself. It cannot be seen from his paintings, for instance, that he was a 
pupil of Kréyer’s. Always a seeker of solitude, he pursued his own course. 

Hammershéi became the painter of quiet rooms and of noble works of architecture. 
For him the important thing was the line, the architectonic balance in the picture. His 
color was distinctive and subdued. Only rarely did he venture to use the stronger 
colors, such as red, and then always in very low tones. Inanimate things were given 
independent life in his artistic treatment of them. As Hans Christian Andersen in his 


stories gave dead things life and speech, Hammershéi knew how to make silence elo- 
quent in his paintings. “Thy silent rooms are filled with secrecy,” a poet has said of 
his interiors. 


Hammershdéi’s countrymen were rather slow to realize what a rare artist he was. He 
was discovered earlier abroad. In a series of exhibitions in Rome, London, and else- 
where, he won golden opinions, and in 1912 the American-Scandinavian Foundation 
in its comprehensive exhibition of Scandinavian art included eleven of his pictures 
selected by Christian Brinton. One of his finest pictures is the one reproduced here, 
The Dance of the Dust Motes in the Sunbeams, from 1900. 

Vilhelm Hammershii was only fifty-one when he died on February 13, 1916. 
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Crown Prince Frederik and 
Crown Princess Ingrid 


Summer Home of the Danish 
Crown Prince and Princess 


RAASTEN is a lovely old palace, 

near the southern boundary of 

Denmark, in that part of Slesvig 
which was returned to the mother country 
after the war. No doubt it was this situa- 
tion that determined the choice of 
Graasten as the summer home of the 
newly married heir to the throne and his 
wife. The palace, which originally be- 
longed to a Danish noble family, has been 
twice burned to the ground, and the pres- 
ent building dates from 1757. It has been 
thoroughly restored and furnished under 
the personal direction of Crown Princess 
Ingrid. The Princess, who has inherited 
from her mother, Crown Princess Mar- 
gareta of Sweden, a love of gardening, 
has given especial attention to the out 
door improvements. The park has been 
laid out in the English style. Overgrown 
shrubbery has been cleared away to allow 
the splendid old trees to appear; new 
lawns have been made, and long rows of 
perennials planted. The favorite flower 
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of the Princess is said to be the lilium 
regale. The white palace with its three 
wings, one of which contains the chapel, 
now stands out to advantage in its lovely 
setting. 

The entry of the royal couple took 
place in August and was according to the 
best fairy tale traditions. As the royal 


yacht sailed up the Flensborg fjord and 
docked by the romantic little town of 
Graasten, and the popular young couple 
drove through the streets to their new 
home, the reception had all the enthu- 
siasm and all the grace and charm that 
would have fitted into an H. C. Andersen 
story. 


Homeward 


By Oskar BRAATEN 


Translated from the Norwegian by Joran BirKeELAND 


T WAS NOON at the factory. 
Of those workers who had not both- 
ered to go home, the older women had 
thrown themselves upon the floor behind 
their machines, resting their heads on 
bundles of clothing. They were trying to 
snatch a nap before the wheels began to 
whirr again. 

But the young wenches were flying 
wild, frisking and flocking in the aisles. 
Several of them had put their heads to- 
gether and had found a way to slip into 
the storeroom, where the boys were, while 
the foreman was at lunch. Sounds of 
laughter and shouting and wild shrieking 
emerged. 

Beside a window in the main room a 
young girl stood alone. She glanced about 
to see that no one was near; then she 
opened the window, thrust out her head, 
and took a long draught of the pungent, 
fresh air of spring. 

“Oh my, oh my, what weather today!” 

The sun burned as hot as in midsum- 
mer, and white clouds sailed slowly north- 
ward against a remote blue sky. 

She laid her’ hands on the stone wall 
beyond the window frame. It was so 


pleasant, so warm; she warmed her hands 
through and through. 

The two trees down there in the man- 
ager’s garden had new greer shoots on 
their dry branches, and near the roots a 
few miserable wisps of grass were 
struggling to spire upward. 

But these were not the things she was 
really looking at. What 


visioned was a narrow valley with a 


she really 
forest of trees—trees somewhat better 
nourished than those down there; a river 
somewhat brighter, than the 
Aker River there below; and best of all, 
a little gray hut snuggling to the earth 
under the sun. 

She strove to keep the picture of the 
gray hut before her. She tried to step 
through the doorway and go in and see 
everybody there, and to look at and feel 
all the familiar things. But it was hard to 
do. The clamor around her distracted her, 


clearer, 


and before long she became aware that 
she was only staring across the roofs of 
grimy factory buildings. She closed the 
window and sighed deeply, several times. 
Then she left the window and took her 
seat on the packing case before her 
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machine to wait for the stroke of two. 

She had done her work that morning 
as usual, stopping the machine to splice 
the thread when it broke, replacing full 
bobbins with empty ones. But there was a 
kind of recklessness in her manner: she 
was not there. No, her thoughts were far 
away from anything that had to do with 
spinning machines and cotton threads. 

Gypsy-Lina, whose machine stood op- 
posite hers, watched the girl. Now and 
then she tossed a remark at her, but her 
words were lost in the din. But when the 
foreman was busy with something at the 
farther end of the room she slipped over 
and whispered to her: 

“What is the matter with you this after- 
noon, Helga? You look so glum.” 

Helga did not answer. 

Gypsy-Lina laid a hand on her arm. 

“Has spring got you down? Are you 
having another attack of that? Oh, don’t 
hang your head, gal! What has sunshine 
and spring got to do with you? What does 
it matter to you whether it’s winter or 
summer? Isn’t it just as nice and cozy in 
here whether the snow is flying in the 
street or the sun is warming the walks? 
Why do you bother about spring! Don’t 
kid yourself, gal! Chin up! Think about 
something funny !”’ 

Think about something funny! 

The words had no sting for Helga, but 
she turned away a little and stared 
gloomily ahead again. 

“T am going back home!” she said. 

The wisp of a smile crossed Gypsy- 
Lina’s face. 

“Oh, you are, are you! Well, you'd bet- 
ter step on it before it’s too late!” 

Helga looked at her. “Too late? What 
do you mean?” 

Lina was not smiling now. 

“What do I mean? All right, I'll tell 
you. I mean that once upon a time I was 
going back home myself! I went back 
home to the farm every blessed spring. 
Every time the days began to lengthen 
and the air began to feel warm, and the 
sun got hot, I began to pack. And I went! 
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Only I never got there. It was all just in 
my mind. I, myself—I never got past this 
spinning machine. 

“And that is the way it will go with you 
too, Helga! You have gone home every 
spring all these three years you've been 
here in town. You ‘left’ last spring; now 
you're ‘leaving’ this spring; and you'll 
probably ‘leave’ next spring, and the 
spring after that, and maybe a few more 
times. And all the time, and all the time, 
you'll be right here, getting in deeper and 
deeper every day. And then some day, 
some day when your hair is grayer than 
it is now and your back more bent, Helga, 
then spring will come and you won't go, 
because then you won't notice that the sun 
is shining and that it is spring. And then 
you will be stuck!” 

Helga straightened up. 

“That,” she said fiercely, “shall never 
happen to me! Never, never, never! I will 
go home! I’m going in just a few weeks 
now. Oh, I’m going to live on so little, so 
little! I’m going to pinch and save for all 
I’m worth! And by the time summer has 
really come I'll be far away! I can’t stand 
town any longer! I must go home.” 

“Yeah?” Gypsy-Lina said. “Well, go 
ahead, Helga. . . . Only look out what 
you're doing meantime—there’s a broken 
thread over there!” 


II 


It was a fine summer evening some 
months later. Helga and another were 
strolling slowly up the street. Both 
seemed dejected. They said nothing. They 
walked a long way and then turned off 
into a vacant area. In a secluded spot 
where the grass was high they threw 
themselves down. 

All around lay groups of young people: 
boys cursing and quarreling over card 
games, girls talking and singing. From a 
knoll in the distance quavered the melan- 
choly tones of an accordion. 

But these two sat silent. He let his 
eyes roam downward over the town, the 
river, the factory buildings. She sat idling 
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with some field flowers she had plucked 
in her lap. Only now and then did she 
glance at his face. He seemed so strange 
this evening, sitting there mulling over 
something. 

When it began to grow dark the others 
got up and started moving toward the 
street. The accordion ceased its quavering. 
It was bedtime in this end of town. 

Helga, gathering up the flowers in her 
lap, made ready to go too. 

“Better get home, I guess,” she said. 
“It’s so hard to get up in the morning!” 

“Oh, well, there’s no big hurry, Helga! 
We've been out later than this!” He 
turned to look at her, shyly. ““Have you 
thought about what I said the last time? 
... Will you?” 

She gnawed at a straw. 
answer. 

“Or don’t you dare? Maybe you think 
I'll wreck your life?” 

Helga looked earnestly into his eyes. 

“You know well it isn’t that, 
Edvart! You would be so good to me, I 
know. But I just can’t, do you hear? You 
mustn’t ask me!” 

He smiled with tight lips. 

“All right, then. It can’t be helped, I 
suppose. You've probably got somebody 
else! And I wouldn’t stand in anybody’s 
way for the world. Come on—let’s go!” 

Now it was Helga who held back. 

“Don’t go yet!” she begged. “I won’t 
let you say such things, Edvart! You 
know very well I don’t care for any of 
those other fellows! But I don’t want to 
get married here in town, I’ve told you! 
In the spring I’m going home, and I’m 
going to stay there. And I’m never, never 
going to set foot in this town again, be- 
cause I can’t bear to live here!” 

He turned away, still sulking. 

“Oh, you've got somebody waiting 
there for you, that’s all!” 

She did not answer at once. His words 
seemed suddenly to set her thinking about 
something. She recalled the days when she 
lived at home. And she glimpsed the face 
of a boy whose eyes looked heavily and 


Made no 


very 
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sadly at her as she said goodbye and left 
for town. She got up. 

“And what if I have?” she asked 
quietly. “What if there is someone wait- 
ing for me? Do I owe you anything?” 

“No, Helga, you know you don’t! You 
haven’t promised me anything!” 

They strolled back the way they had 
come. In the street Edvart stopped again. 

“But why didn’t you go this spring, 
Helga? You talked all winter long about 
how you were going to leave as soon as 
the snow was gone.” 

Helga’s voice turned weak. 

“So many things got in the way!” she 
said. “I had to attend to one thing and 
another. But after this I am going to 
save every penny I have left over, so I 
can get a few pretty clothes before I go. 
I don’t want to come home looking like 
a shorn sheep, you know!” 

A ray of hope seemed to cross Edvart’s 
face. 

“But what if something gets in the way 
before next spring, too, Helga?”’ 

Helga smiled confidently. 

“Now you are fooling, Edvart. Some- 
thing get in the way? I can’t imagine what 
it could be! No, old man! Next spring 
I am leaving, dead or alive. I never give 
up, once I get started!” 

But after summer, winter comes, and 
winter evenings were long for Helga as 
she sat in her wretched little room. She 
took to spending her time elsewhere. She 
had to see people. 

She and Edvart often went together. 
She liked his company. He was not so 


silly as the other boys. He was steady, he 
was, and it was possible to talk with him! 
She thought about him after she went to 
bed at night, and he was the first who 
came to mind when 


she awoke in the 


morning. 

But a few months after Christmas she 
was overwhelmed with remorse. She be- 
gan lying awake at night, tossing and 
turning. Summer is almost here! she 


thought. And I was going to go home this 
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spring! How could she have been so 
stupid as to get herself into this fix! 

Gypsy-Lina’s eyes followed her day 
by day. One afternoon when Helga looked 
more dejected than usual she went over 
to her. 

“You are thinking about going home, 
I see that!’’ she said. ““Well, you'll have 
to step on it, young lady, because it’ll be 
midsummer soon!” 

Helga went on working a moment with- 
out turning around. Presently she said: 

“You talk about going home, Lina! You 
see very well how things are with me! I 
can’t go home like this! I’ll have to wait 
until summer. A lot can happen in that 
time!” 

“Well, you know best!” Gypsy-Lina 
smiled. “And I almost think I know what 
might happen, too!” 

That fall they were married, Edvart 
and Helga. 


III 


They managed somehow, struggling 
along from day to day. It was an ever- 
lasting grind, and things often looked 
hopeless; but they stuck together and 
pulled together, and when people do that 
a great deal can be accomplished. 

Helga stayed home from the factory 
for the first few years after she had mar- 
ried. But when the eldest girl was old 
enough to take care of her little brothers 
and sisters, she went to work again. There 
were so many things needed in a house. 
There were so many to feed, and the rent 
was high. And there wasn’t any too much 
left for clothes out of Edvart’s pay! 

But Helga never learned the art of 
resignation. Every single spring her long- 
ing returned, and then she scolded her 
man and her children and everything and 
everybody. It was not pleasant to be near 
her at these times, and she was impossible 
to talk to! She had to be left alone to 
have it out with herself. Bit after bit she 
became herself again, and afterwards 
threw herself into the harness harder 
than before. 


But one spring the mood was stronger 
than it had ever been. The children were 
afraid of her and crept past her when she 
came home in the evening. Edvart hid 
behind his newspaper and did not say a 
word. But he had almost had enough of 
her nagging and complaining. She had 
been at it almost two weeks this spell! It 
was about time she came to her senses! 
How the devil could she seem to enjoy 
making things so unpleasant for them all! 

So one evening he lost patience and 
threw his paper aside. 

“Now look here, Helga!’ he said. 
“You be so good as to lay off before I 
give you another tune to dance to!’ He 
was full of pent-up anger, and now it 
burst forth like a mighty flood that made 
the walls quake. The youngsters flew to the 
door, but Helga stood stock still, aston- 
ished and ashamed. What kind of a man 
was this? Could that be Edvart who stood 
there waving his arms right up in her 
face and talking so ugly? Had Edvart 
such green eyes? And what did he mean 
to do with that chair? Did he mean to 
throw it at her? A wild fear seized her 
suddenly and sent her running to the 
door and down the steps. 

After that evening Edvart said not 
another word. He sat by himself, sulking 
as before, only shaking his head now and 
then, resigned and indifferent. But after 
a few days his face began to lighten a 
little. He took the baby on his lap and 
began talking about chickens and pigs 
and other strange creatures. The baby 
stared and understood not the slightest 
thing, but the others flocked around and 
wanted to hear more. 

“Just wait!” their father said. 
tell you some more by and by!” 

Edvart had hit on something since that 
night he had given Helga such a song and 
dance. Wouldn’t it be better to allow 
Helga to go home, after all? Go home 
where everything was so wonderful? She 
might really get crazy if she kept on like 
this, wanting so to go! But he wouldnt 
let her go alone! He would have to go, 
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too. Yes, he, and the kids too, would move 
up to that place of hers she bragged so 
about! They would both go on working 
at the factory, he and she, working their 
fingers to the bone. They would pinch 
and save on everything—on food, on 
clothes, even on wood. They would put 
so many kroner in the bank every week! 
That way it would not take many years 
before they had enough money to get up 
there and buy themselves a little house 
and a small piece of land besides! 

He told her his plan one night as he 
lay beside her after the children had gone 
to sleep. Helga lay and listened with wide 
eyes turned toward the ceiling. How good 
and warm Edvart’s voice was tonight! 
How carefully he had thought it all out! 
Impossible? Far from it! Edvart had it 
figured out almost to the very day they 
should leave! 

“Oh, you Edvart, you Edvart!” she 
whispered. “Didn't I know you would find 
a way out for us!” 

Edvart stroked her cheek. “Do you 
really believe it will work, Helga?’ he 
whispered, “Or do you think I am just 
fooling you?” 

“Fooling? I won’t let you say such 
things, Edvart,” she said. “Oh, there 
won't be any sleep for me tonight! But 
tonight I won't mind lying awake!” 

But in a few weeks’ time Edvart was 
sick abed. He had been ailing for several 
years, coughing and losing strength. Now 
he lay there shrinking and shrinking, day 
by day. One day, out in the hall, the 
doctor told Helga he would never get up 
again. 

She had been sitting on the edge of the 
bed one evening. Edvart was quiet and 
thoughtful, mulling over something, and 
he had been looking long at his wife. 

“Poor Helga!” 

She bent over him. 

“Don’t worry, Edvart! There'll be a 
way, you know that! We’ll have to put 
everything in the hands of God!” 

He fought off 4 fit of coughing. Then: 

“I’m not thinking of myself, Helga! 
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But you and the kids! What ever will 
become of you?” 

Helga had no answer to that, at the 
moment. She would have to think about 
that a little bit. But then she heard him 
sigh and she straightened up. 

“Heavens Edvart, there’s no 
reason to worry about us—you ought to 
know that! If nothing else comes along, 
I’ll just take the children with me and go 
home, that’s what I'll do. That’s where 
all my relatives are, so we'll get all the 
help we need. I don’t like living here in 
town, anyway—you know that!” 

She thought she saw something like a 
smile on his white face, but she could not 
be sure. 


above, 


IV 


Helga still worked at the factory. 
There had been many changes there now. 
New machines, new people. As the old 
machines became shaky, they were re- 
moved, demolished, hauled away and sold 
as scrap iron. When the workers were 
through, they were hauled up to Northern 
Cemetery and buried. 

That was the way it had gone with 
Gypsy-Lina. Now it was her daughter 
who stood at that machine. — 

Helga’s neck was a little bowed now, 
and her hair had begun to turn quite gray. 
Ah, yes, nothing strange about that. 
There had been so much to bear! First, 
that Edvart had not been able to go on 
with her. And then that the children had 
followed him, one by one. Now she had 
only her eldest daughter left. Thank 
the Lord, at least she had been able to 
keep her; and she was such a steady, re- 
spectable girl! 

One evening in spring Helga and her 
daughter were sitting alone together in 
their room. It had been a fine day with 
a promise of the summer that was soon 
to follow in the air. 

“T’ve just thought of something, my 
girl!” Helga was saying. “We’ve been 
slaving here so many years with hardly 
time to draw a long breath. Wouldn’t a 
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little vacation be good for us? I’ve often 
wanted to go home and say hello to all 
my relatives and friends. But somehow 
something has always gotten in the way, 
one way or another. Why don’t you and 
I take a little vacation in a few weeks 
and make that trip this summer ?”’ 

Her daughter turned the other way. 
She did not want her mother to see that 
she was smiling. But Helga did not notice, 
only mumbled on: “You would have a 
good time seeing what things are like in 
the country. You have hardly had your 
nose outside this town. Oh, it’s a different 
life! You'll see! I can’t get it through my 
head how people can stand to live in this 
awful town. J could never get used to 
it, anyway!” 

Again her daughter had to s:nile, and 
this time she forgot to turn the other 
way. Helga saw the smile. She stared 
helplessly at her daughter a moment and 
then pressed her hand against her eyes. 

“Oh my, oh my, how I talk! My God!” 
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But after a bit she got up and her voice 
became strong again. 

“Just you laugh, my girl! I’ll go just 
the same, I will! And if you don’t want 
to go along I'll go by myself! I’ve trav- 
eled that way before, so I'll find my way 
all right! . . . And you shouldn’t make 
fun of your mother for she isn’t talking 
nonsense! . . . The hills won’t be green 
before I start, either! So now you know 
it!” 

No, Helga did not talk nonsense. She 
left that spring. Only, she didn’t go very 
far. She did not ride up through the 
country on railway tracks. 
Slowly, softly, she drove through the little 
crooked streets. 

She did not stop in a pretty valley 
alongside a clear river and a green birch 
grove. But there was something like 
that, anyway, for the Aker River glided 
by not so far away, and there were even 
some birch trees growing in Northern 
Cemetery. 
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Great Geysir’s Rejuvenation 


By Tuor BENEDIKZ 


O THE INHABITANTS of Ice- 
land it was indeed a great surprise 
when, after twenty years of slum- 
ber and seeming death, Great Geysir came 
back to life as young and vigorous as 
ever. It might be thought that, in these 
days of brewing wars, depressions, com- 
munism, Hitlerism, and Mussolinism, the 
Father of Geysirs had decided to put on 
a show all his own and prove to the world 
that Nature is still the prime conqueror 
of our planet, but strange as it may seem 
Great Geysir did not stage his comeback 
without human aid. 

Some enterprising Icelanders devised 
a scheme to call him back from the grave 
and put him in his rightful place. For 
Great Geysir was famous before the hot 
springs in Yellowstone Park and New 
Zealand were discovered, and it is he who 
has given his name to all the other geysirs 
in the world. 

Ages ago the Saga Island was thrown 
up out of the sea by volcanic eruption, 
and the hot springs are a by-product of 
voleanic action. They are found in great 
number, singly or in groups, often along 
the fissures in the earth’s crust. Most of 
the hot springs are not eruptive, but bub- 
ble steadily. It is these that are utilized 
for heating, swimming pools, laundries 
and nurseries. 

Of the eruptive springs Great Geysir is 
best known. The oldest description of it 
appeared in 1647 and was by a bishop of 
Iceland. According to him it once spouted 
for twenty-four hours. Another mention 
of the famous spring was in 1741, when 
it is said to have spouted for three hours. 
Once in the eighteenth century an attempt 
was made to stop it by filling the well with 
hay, but the Father of Geysirs easily rid 
himself of this gag. In the latter part of 
the nineteenth century he was but an 


indifferent performer, until the earth- 
quakes of 1896 breathed new life into him 
again. But this was of short duration, 
and in the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury he showed himself temperamental 
and refused to spout unless fed by quan- 


The Great Geysir 


tities of soap. The more soap was stuffed 
into his mouth, the more he spouted. 

In the year 1907, when Frederik VIII 
visited the island, the natives were very 
anxious to have Geysir do his best for the 
King. All the cracks in the bowl were 
mended so that it could be filled to the 
brim; great quantities of soap were 
stuffed into the well, and a magnificent 
eruption ensued. 

Great Geysir is situated on an almost 
circular elevation, piled up by silicious 
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sinter. On top of this is the bowl, which 
resembles a huge saucer, fifty-eight feet 
in diameter and seven feet deep. In the 
center of the bowl is a well ten feet in 
diameter and sixty feet deep. When about 
to spout, the water begins to bubble and 
boil until it overflows the edge of the 
bowl; then suddenly, like shots from a 
gun, the columns of water and steam 
rise up in the air with a terrific roar. 

Great Geysir spouted in 1914 at the 
outbreak of the war, but after that he 
rested for twenty years. It is a well 
known fact that geysirs often are short- 
lived. They sometimes disappear and re- 
appear in other places during volcanic 
eruptions, or they die down entirely. 
Great Geysir seemed to be dead, but there 
were some Icelanders who did not lose 
their faith in him. 

A scientist was sent to investigate. He 
found that the water on the surface in 
the bowl was only 60° centigrade. But in 
order to spout, a spring must have a 
temperature of 120° in two or three feet 
of depth. He thought that if the water in 
the bowl could be lowered and the cold 
water prevented from running back into 
the well, a high enough temperature might 
be reached. He therefore cut a narrow 
rift in the bowl to allow the water to run 
out. At once, the water in the bowl began 
to get hotter. In order to help the spring 
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along, a mass of soap was stuffed into the 
mouth of the well. Soon bubbles appeared 
on the surface, the water began to boil, 
and then to spout so violently that those 
who saw it were awestruck. It was a 
clear, quiet day, and the sun made rain- 
bows in the clouds of steam. Immense 
columns of water rose and fell from 
various parts of the surface in the bowl. 
The spoutings lasted for fifteen minutes, 
and reached a height of 164 feet. The 
highest recorded spoutings in the past 
were 262 feet, and it is thought that these 
must have been due to volcanic action. 

Geysir was quiet in the night, but at 
six in the morning it spouted again, more 
precipitately than before. All the second 
day it spouted intermittently, and on the 
third day there were fifteen spoutings 
recorded. Daily and several times a day, 
after its rejuvenation, the spring spouted, 
and it seems reasonable to expect that it 
can be kept active by keeping the water 
in the bow] at the right level. 

Great Geysir is situated in the southern 
part of the island, and can be easily 
reached from Reykjavik by automobile. 


When the road past Thingvellir is opened, 
it will be still more accessible. The Ice- 
landers hope that, in its rejuvenated 
state, Great Geysir will be an attraction 
for the tourists from all parts of the world 
who visit Iceland every summer. 
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Tre Recent Exec- 
TION to the Rigsdag 
resulted in leaving the 
Social-Democratic ré- 
gime more firmly en- 
trenched through the 
winning of two addi- 
tional seats in the 
DEN MAP Landsting. The Gov- 
ernment now has a ma- 
jority in the upper house. At the same 
time the Conservative Party improved its 
position by gaining four additional seats 
at the expense of the Radical and Liberal 
parties. Prime Minister Stauning, speak- 
ing after the election, pointed out that 
three successive elections to the Folke- 
ting, or lower house, had shown the pop- 
ular trend. This would make possible a 
greater and more united progress in the 
country. He thought the opposition par- 
ties would now realize that little was to 
be gained by continued attacks on the 
Government. 

That the Conservatives do not intend 
to sit idly by during the next few years, 
until the Danish voters once more exercise 
their franchise rights, was made evident 
by the declaration of the Conservative 
leader, Christmas Méller, member of the 
Folketing. Since the Stauning forces now 
had a majority in the Rigsdag, he said, 
they must also accept responsibility for 
the fate of the country. He attacked the 
financial policy of the Government, and 
its failure to provide an adequate defense. 
Tue Deatu or Niets NEERGAARD, 
twice Denmark’s Prime Minister, was re- 
ceived with sympathy and regret in all the 
Northern countries. Dr. Neergaard was 
in his eighty-third year. His active po- 
litical life fell at a time when feeling ran 
high and party issues were momentous. 
Originally a Radical, he became one of 
the leaders of the Liberal Party. His first 


portfolio was in the Cabinet of J. C. 
Christensen, where he became Minister of 
Finance in 1908. He succeeded Christen- 
sen as Prime Minister, and in 1909 pre- 
sented a plan of defense, on which his 
Government was defeated. He was twice 
again Finance Minister and in that ca- 
pacity instituted an extensive tax reform 
in 1912. The defense problem was later 
settled by compromise. 

During the years of the Radical Zahle 
ministry, Neergaard was a leader of his 
party in the Folketing and was, in par- 
ticular, looked to as its chief authority on 
economic questions. In 1920 he again be- 
came Prime Minister as a result of a gen- 
eral reaction against the Radical and So- 
cialist elements. During his incumbency 
the return of North Slesvig to Denmark 
took place, and much of the credit for this 
happy result has been given to him. The 
tribute of Flensborg Avis at the time of 
his death was especially warm and ap- 
preciative. Dr. Neergaard was universally 
respected even by political opponents for 
the integrity of his character and the un- 
selfishness of his career. He was known 
not only in Denmark, but far beyond the 
confines of his own country. 


Day 
brated on October 27. The arrangements 


A Nortuern Unity was cele- 
for a broadcast were made by the societies 
Norden, which have independent but co- 
operating organizations in the different 
countries. King Christian spoke for Den- 
mark and Iceland, King Gustaf for Swe- 
den, King Haakon for Norway, and Presi- 
dent Svinhufvud for Finland. 

The day began with the singing of the 
national anthems by school children, and 
programs were given in churches, schools, 
and theaters, all emphasizing that there 


still existed a peaceful corner in a dis- 


tracted world and pointing to the supreme 
importance of the free Northern democ- 
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racies standing together in strengthening 
the bonds that unite them, spiritually, in- 
tellectually, and economically. 

King Christian in his message recalled 
December 1914 when the three Scandi- 
navian Kings met for the first time in 
Malmé to discuss their problems in the 
face of a Europe torn by war. The work 
begun at that time had been continued and 
had borne fruit. In speaking now, many 
years later, his wish was that the spirit 
of cooperation might be further strength- 
ened in the years to come, to the common 
good of all the five nations. 

King Gustaf in his message said that, 
in many respects, the Northern nations 
had already learned to work together and 
to consult with one another in difficult 
problems. It was his great hope that the 
spirit of amity and unity would continue 
to grow and stimulate the Scandinavian 
peoples to seek one another without reser- 
vations. 

King Haakon emphasized that the basis 
of Northern cooperation was the rich 
heritage of a common culture. Peace, eco- 
nomics, and culture should be common to 
all the peoples of the North. United en- 
deavors in the cause of peace should be 
uppermost in the minds of all. 

President Svinhufvud, speaking for 
Finland, expressed his joy in that his 
country had in recent years drawn closer 
to its Scandinavian neighbors. The way 
had been prepared by scientists, artists, 
economists, and statesmen. Lately the 
Finnish Parliament had officially ex- 
pressed the view that the people of Fin- 
land should strive to understand and work 
together with the other countries of the 
North in order to promote the peace and 
neutrality of all. 


TRANSPORTATION BY ArR has assumed 
great proportions recently, and the newly 
inaugurated line between Copenhagen 
and Aalborg is already showing its popu- 
larity with the traveling public. Com- 
mander Godfred Hansen, president of 
the Danish Aviation Society, who was 





present at the arrival of the first plane 
from Copenhagen, said it was an event 
that made history in Northern transpor- 
tation. He hoped Aarhus would soon fol- 
low the example of Aalborg. An airport is 
also contemplated for Fredericia. 


VicToRIOUS AT THE 
Potts in the general 
election held on Octo- 
ber 19, the Labor 
Party nevertheless did 
not gain enough new 
seats to assure control 
of the Storting. When 
the votes were counted 
in the heaviest ballot- 
ing in the history of Norway, the Labor 
Party had rolled up a popular vote of 


612,883. This marked an increase of some 
120,000 over the previous election, but 
the party gained merely two additional 
representatives, thus making a total of 
71 members of the Storting as compared 
with 69 in the previous one. The Con- 
servative Party improved its representa- 
tion by six new seats so that it now con- 
stitutes the second largest party in the 
Storting with a total of 36 representa- 
tives. The Liberals lost one seat, making 
their number 23 instead of 24. The heavi- 
est loser, however, was the Agrarian 
Party which saw its representation re- 
duced from 23 to 18 seats. The fifth and 
final party which gained representation 
was the Christian People’s Party which 
now controls two seats in the Storting; 
previously it had one. The popular vote 
was 1,440,259, or approximately one half 
of the total population of Norway. The 
Labor Party obtained 612,883; the Con- 
servatives, 280,400; the Liberals, 233,- 
449; and the Agrarians, 156,000 votes. 
One of the most striking results of the 
general election was the sweeping de- 
feat of the National Union Party. This 
political faction, which is avowedly fas- 
cistic, conducted a heated campaign ; time 
and again its leaders announced that 
they expected to win at least ten seats. 
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The total of their votes amounted to a 
mere 26,303. In many election districts 
the Conservatives, Liberals, and Agra- 
rians combined to fight what they termed 
the country’s drift to the left. No doubt 
this collaboration under the proportional 
representation system of Norway checked 
the Labor Party’s advance in the number 
of seats. This fact may be illustrated by 
pointing out that, whereas the Conserva- 
tive Party gained six new seats on an in- 
crease of some thirty thousand votes, the 
Labor Party bettered its total representa- 
tion by no more than two seats, although 
it advanced about 120,000 votes in the 
popular vote. The opposition parties made 
much capital out of Leon Trotsky’s resi- 
dence in Norway, asserting that the 
Labor Party in giving him asylum, was 
prejudicing Norway’s relations with So- 
viet Russia. It is expected that the present 
Labor Government will continue; _ its 
leaders regard the result of the election, 
particularly in the light of the great pop- 
ular vote, as a vote of confidence in the 
policies of the Labor Government. Un- 
der Johan Nygaardsvold’s administration 
Norway has made marked progress in 
industry and commerce. Unemployment 
has been reduced to such an extent that 
there are no more than thirty thousand 
registered unemployed persons in Nor- 
way ; the national budget shows a surplus 
of almost 19,000,000 kroner for the fiscal 
year 1935-36; hours have been shortened 
and wages increased in a number of in- 
dustries. The foreign policy of Norway 
has been ably and brilliantly conducted 
by the great historian, Professor Halvdan 
Koht, whose speeches before the League 
of Nations at Geneva against Italy as the 
aggressor nation in the Italian-Ethiopian 
conflict drew world-wide attention to the 
Labor Cabinet of Norway. Koht has also 
been an eloquent advocate of Northern 
unity. 


Tue PrincietLt or Poxriticat AsyLuM 


QUARTER’S 


for foreigners will be maintained in Nor- 
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way, Foreign Minister Halvdan Koht de- 
clared in answer to Soviet Russia’s re- 
quest that Leon Trotsky, ex-revolutionary 
leader, be expelled from Norway, where 
he has lived for the last year. In a diplo- 
matic note to the Russian envoy in Oslo, 
Minister of Justice Trygve Lie refused 
Soviet Russia’s demand, stating that the 
Soviet had chosen a form incompatible 
with the friendly relations between Nor- 
way and Russia. Shortly after this, in the 
second week of September, the Norwe- 
gian government interned Leon Trotsky 
and his household in a villa not far from 
Oslo. Here he is kept under strict police 
surveillance, and is not permitted to carry 
on correspondence with former associates. 
Trotsky attempted to bring suit against 
two Oslo newspapers in order to clear 
himself of the charge that he had been 
plotting against the Russian Government. 
By royal decree, however, Trotsky’s peti- 
tion for civil suit proceedings against 
these newspapers was refused. When Leon 
Trotsky was admitted to Norway one year 
ago he had not been given a return visa 
by France. The question has therefore 
been raised where he would go if forced 
to leave. 


One or THE Worst CaTAsTROPHES in 
the history of Norway occurred at the 
little Lake Loen in western Norway Sep- 
tember 13. More than a million tons of 
rock toppled from the 6,388 feet high 
Ramnef jell, spreading death and disaster 
through the smiling farm country along 
the shores. The falling rock threw up a 
300-foot wave that swept everything be- 
fore it. Seventy-five persons lost their 
lives, and damage to real and personal 
property amounted to 1,100,000 kroner. 
Of the 75 dead only 24 have been recov- 
ered. They were buried from the old 
church in the presence of great throngs, 
including the Crown Prince of Norway. 
Funds for the survivors have been col- 
lected by newspapers all over the coun- 
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try, and the Government immediately 
took charge of the situation. In a short 
time more than 750,000 kroner was col- 
lected. The few remaining families of 
Loen have moved farther up the moun- 
tain side, but as geologists forecast fur- 
ther slides, it is expected that these 
families will be removed to some other 
district. 


A Serious Strike in the whaling in- 
dustry with several thousand Norwegian 
whalers refusing to man a fleet of British 
vessels on which they are employed as 
crews, was averted early in September 
by the intervention of the Norwegian 
Government. The threatened strike came 
as a climax in a controversy between 
Great Britain and Norway over the length 
of the season for hunting whales and over 
the amount of whale oil to be produced 
each year. Fearing that a continuation of 
whaling as extensive as in recent years 
would lead to the extermination of whales, 
the Norwegians opened negotiations with 
the British for an agreement on the whal- 
ing industry. Both countries agreed to 
limit the season to three months. British 
interests, however, insisted on a total 
world output of 2,529,000 barrels of 
whale oil, whereas the Norwegians had 
proposed that production be limited to 
2,265,000 barrels. The British Seamen's 
Union, in response to an appeal from the 
Norwegian organization, announced its 
support of the strike. It looked as if the 
British vessels would either have to re- 
main at home, or venture into the Ant- 
arctic waters without the trained N orwe- 
gian crews. In order to prevent the pos- 
sible disr:ption of friendly relations be- 
tween the Norwegian seamen’s organiza- 
tions and the British whaling interests 
who employ a great number of Norwe- 
gians, and in view of the fact that the 
season was impending, the Government 
asked the organizations to drop their 
threat of a general strike and to allow 
their members to sign with the British 
outfits for this season. The British in- 
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terests, in the meantime, offered to com- 
promise by canceling their original de- 
mand for 2,529,000 barrels, replacing this 
demand by one which would permit the 
Unilever whaling expeditions to produce 
250,000 barrels of oil with no time limit, 
and 150,000 barrels for the British Sal- 
vesen vessels. The Norwegian organiza- 
tions accepted this proposal, and the 
whaling season was opened. 


In THE Mipst or AL- 
Most UNPRECEDENTED 
Prosperity, the Swed- 
ish people on Septem- 
ber 20 returned to 
power a Labor Party 
with over a quarter of 
nee cae ts a million votes more 
SWEDE than in 1932. And jet, 
in the new Government 
formed a week after the election, the 
Social-Democrats with eight new seats in 
the Riksdag chose to associate with them- 
selves the Agrarian Union (Bondefdr- 
bundet) giving them four seats in the 
new Cabinet while reserving for them- 
selves eight—a rather disproportionate 
share in view of the fact that in the Sec- 
ond Chamber of the new Riksdag, the 
Social-Democrats will have 112 members 
while the Agrarians have only 36, or the 
same as before. 

In order to understand such generosity 
it is necessary to review the situation as 
it has developed during the past few 
years. Organized twenty-five years ago 
as an offshoot of the Conservative or 
Right Party, the Agrarians had stead- 
fastly refused either to form a govern- 
ment or even take part in a coalition until 
last June, when they succeeded the Social- 
Democrats in what was commonly under- 
stood to be a temporary or hold-over gov- 
ernment, lasting only until the general 
election in September. But in previous 
elections they had steadily gained new 
strength, as they gradually drew away 
from the Conservative Right and ap- 
proached the Social-Democratic Left. 
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Durine THE Depression in the fall of 
1932, they entered into a parliamentary 
alliance with the Labor forces, getting in 
return certain benefits for their constitu- 
ents, chiefly a guarantee of minimum 
prices on grain. This “deal” naturally 
aroused much bitterness in bourgeois 
circles and now the new alignment is 
complete. For the first time in Swedish 
history the farmers sit in the Government 
allied with organized labor. 

The Premier is again Per Albin Hans- 
son, leader of the Social-Democratic 
Party, and much of the credit for the 
labor victory is assigned by the Liberal 
press to him personally. In other words, 
the Swedish Premier is regarded as 
stronger than the party. All factions 
have implicit faith in his personal in- 
tegrity and sound judgment. This is said 
to be particularly true of King Gustaf 
himself. For a long time Mr. Hansson has 
aimed at a closer union between the two 
largest economic groups, the farmers and 
the industrial workers. 


Tue New Casinet follows: Per Albin 
Hansson, Premier, Social-Democrat; 
Rickard J. Sandler, Foreign Affairs, So- 
cial-Democrat; Karl Gustaf Westman, 
Justice, Agricultural Union; Janne Nils- 
National Agricultural 
Union; Ernst Wigforss, Finance, Social- 
Democrat; Gustav Médller, Social Ser- 
vice, Social-Democrat; Arthur Engberg, 
Church and Education, Social-Democrat ; 
Axel Pehrsson, Agriculture, Agricultural 
Union; Albert Forslund, Communica- 
tions, Social-Democrat; Per Edvin Skéld, 
Commerce, Social-Democrat; Karl Levin- 
son, Consultative, Social-Democrat; Nils 
Quensel, Agricultural 


son, Defense, 


Consultative, 
Union. 

The new government program was 
couched in general terms. Not a word 
was said about “socialization.” As in the 
campaign itself,.the labor men contented 
themselves with promising a continuation 
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of their “social welfare’’ program, re- 
serving the right to deal on its merits 
with each situation as it arises. The na- 
tional defense program adopted by a 
bourgeois coalition last June will be car- 
ried out, and the Agrarian representative 
who helped draw it up will be left to 
supervise it as Minister of National De- 
fense. Thus the Social-Democrats escape 
entirely the onus of making increases in 
the military forces of their country—a 
clever stroke politically. In foreign af- 
fairs, likewise, there will be no change of 
policy, the new program declared. 

On the other hand, Sweden has again 
been elected a member of the Council of 
the League of Nations, succeeding Den- 
mark as representative of the Neutral 
Bloc, but this was really a matter of rota- 
tion. It was Sweden’s turn. In reality the 
Northern countries 


pursue a common 


course in relation to the League. 


In tHE E ection itself the Conserva- 
tives were the heaviest losers, just as the 
Social-Democrats were the chief gainers. 
The total losses of the Right were four- 
teen seats, or a change from 58 to 44, 
representing a reduction in popular votes 
from 585,248 to 511,467. The Social- 


Democrats, on the other hand, went up 
from 104 to 112 seats, and in popular 
votes from 1,040,689 to 1,336,554. The 
Agrarian strength went from 351,215 
to 418,569, but carried only the same 36 


seats. The reunited Liberals, or People’s 
Party, went up from 24 seats to 27, 
increasing their popular vote from 
293,299 to 375,796. Of the minor parties, 
the Left Wing Soc’ lists, who made no 
alliance with the Social-Democrats, lost 
about 5,000 votes, but kept their six seats 
in the Riksdag. The Communists, on the 
other hand, went up from 74,245 votes 
to 96,223 and increased their representa- 
tion by three, or from two to five. None 
of the semi-Nazist groups elected a single 
candidate. 
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SCANDINAVIANS IN 
AMERICA 


The Diamond Jubilee of Luther College 

The seventy-fifth anniversary of Lu- 
ther College in Decorah, Iowa, was com- 
memorated in a celebration that began on 
homecoming day, October 14, and lasted 
five days. The college is the oldest educa- 
tional institution built by Norwegians in 
America and is a monument to the fine 
spirit of the pioneer farmers who paid for 
it out of their scanty means in the hard 
years of the War for the Union. 

It was particularly appropriate, there- 
fore, that a Pioneer Memorial should be 
dedicated on this occasion. The Memorial, 
which is at the entrance to the campus, 
has nine bronze plaques set in a slightly 
curved fifty-foot wall of native honey- 
combed limestone, recording in word and 
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sculpture the early history of Luther Col- 
lege. In the center is the portrait in bronze 
relief of the first president, Laur. Larsen. 
In front of this is a stone copy of an old 
“tree pulpit’’ such as the pioneer pastors 
often used in their outdoor services. Rey. 
Paul Koren, a son of Rev. V. Koren who 
selected the site for the college and whose 
name is commemorated in the Koren Li- 
brary, mounted this “pulpit” and dedi- 
cated the Memorial. The Honorable Lau- 
rits S. Swenson, former Minister to Nor- 
way, gave the main address. 
Descendants of the pioneer ministers 
who established the college were promi- 
nent at the celebration. The president, 
O. J. H. Preus, is the son of a former 
president, C. K. Preus, and the grandson 
of one of the founders of the Synod, Rev. 
H. A. Preus. The festival address in the 
C. K. Preus Gymnasium was delivered by 


The Pioneer Monument Dedicated at the Diamond Jubilee of Luther College 
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Dr. O. J. H. Preus 
President of Luther College 


Dr. J. A. O. Stub, a grandson of Rev. 
J. A. Ottesen who gave the closing prayer 
at the first dedication of Old Main. At 
the rededication of this building, Dr. 
Stub repeated this prayer. Dr. N. Astrup 
Larsen, a son of the first president, read 
in Norwegian a part of his father’s dedi- 
catory address on that occasion. Among 
those who received honorary degrees was 
Professor Karen Larsen, of St. Olaf Col- 
lege, whose biography of her father, Laur. 
Larsen, Pioneer College President, was 
completed for the jubilee. It is the first 
time women have been so honored by the 
college, which has only this year intro- 
duced coeducation. 

An impressive feature of the diamond 
jubilee was the opening concert in the 


Gymnasium at which /’oluspo was given 


for the first time in America. The famous 
poem from The Poetic Edda has been set 
to music by the Norwegian composer, 
David Monrad Johansen. It was rendered 
by Luther College Choral Union and an 
orchestra under the direction of Professor 
Theodore Nickel. 


AMERICA 


Carlo A. Sperati 


Music at Luther College has flourished 
under the veteran director, Carlo A. Sper- 
ati, now seventy-five years old. Sperati 
entered Luther College as a student and 
at once became a leader in the musical 
activities of the college. In deference to 
the wishes of his father—who had been 
a distinguished musical conductor in Nor- 

yay—he renounced music as a profes- 
sional career and entered the ministry. 
But the call of his musical genius was too 
strong, and after some years he came back 
to his alma mater as musical director, an 
office which he has now held for thirty-one 
years. He has especially devoted himself 
to developing the Concert Band, and last 
summer toured Norway with this corps 
of 73 pieces. While in Norway, Sperati 
was the recipient of many honors. In 
playing for King Haakon, he was re- 
minded that seventy years ago, at the age 
of five, he had played the drum in his 
father’s orchestra when it appeared be- 


fore King Oscar. A son and a grandson 


Carlo A. Sperati 
Director of Music at Luther College 
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of Sperati played in the band under him. 

Another musically gifted son, Angelo, 
died young. An organ given in memory 
of him and bearing his name was pre- 
sented to Luther College at the diamond 
jubilee. It is installed in the C. K. Preus 
Gymnasium. 

¢ 

Two Citations 

Among those who received honorary 
degrees at the Tercentenary of Har- 
vard University last September were two 
Nobel Prize winners, Professor Krogh of 
Copenhagen and Professor Svedberg of 
Uppsala. Their citations are as follows: 

“Tue SvepserG, Doctor of Science— 
A man who sees beyond the microscope, 
at his bidding centrifugal forces make 
giant molecules reveal their size.” 
KroGu, 
Doctor of Science—A physiologist for- 
ever probing with new instruments the 
unknown mechanism of life forces.” 


2 


In Honor of Magnus Andersen 

Perhaps many of the readers of the 
Review have forgotten, or have never 
known, that Captain Magnus Andersen 
sailed from Norway to the World’s Fair 
in Chicago in 1893 in a copy of an old 
Norwegian viking ship, the purpose being 
to show that there was no reason to doubt 
the truth of the saga accounts of Leif 
Ericson’s voyage to Vinland. 

Captain Andersen’s viking ship is 
mounted in Lincoln Park, and last Sep- 
tember a bust of the captain was un- 
veiled, standing on a shaft and facing to- 
ward his ship. The unveiling was done by 
Colonel Tryggve Siqueland, and among 
the speakers was Norwegian Consul Alex 


Berg. 


“Scuack AvuGust STEENBERG 


& 
Leif Ericson Day 
This autumn has witnessed a great 
many Leif Ericson celebrations, big and 
little. In California Governor Merriam 
officially proclaimed October 9 as Leif 
Ericson day in the State. In Los Angeles 
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the day was made especially significant 
by the presentation to the city of a memo- 
rial to Leif. The monument, which is a 
colossal head of the explorer by the Ice- 
landic sculptress, Nina Semundsson, was 
given by the Nordic Civic League. In San 
Francisco the celebration was arranged 
by the Scandinavian Civic League. Among 
the speakers was Professor Arthur G. 
Brodeur, translator of The Prose Edda. 

In Seattle is a Leif Ericson 
Foundation which this year for the third 
time commemorated the Norse discovery. 
The main speaker was Congressman 
Knute Hill. In Sioux Falls a Leif Ericson 
of South Dakota has been 
organized. The speaker of the day was 
Professor Richard Beck of the University 
of North Dakota. 

In Minnesota October 9 is established 
by law as Leif Ericson Day. Governor 
Hjalmar Petersen was one of the speak- 
ers at the celebration by the Minnesota 
Leif Monument Association 
which was held in People’s Church. In 
Minneapolis a banquet was arranged by 


there 


Association 


Ericson 


the Norwegian National League. 

Duluth was so fortunate as to secure 
the Norwegian Minister in Washington, 
His Excellency W. Morgenstierne, as the 
main speaker. 

The occasion was commemorated also 
in Chicago, Boston, Brooklyn, and_ in 
many smaller cities. 

£ 
Bishop Hill 

The Bishop Hill Colony in Illinois, 
known as the Swedish Plymouth, cele- 
brated its ninetieth anniversary Septem- 
ber 23 and 24, A feature of the celebra- 
tion was a parade which demonstrated the 
conditions under which the early pil- 
grims lived. Many of those who took part 
were descendants of the first colonists. 
While the colony, founded by religious 
enthusiasts, was short-lived, the colonists 
made an enviable record as sober, indus- 
trious, law-abiding citizens. They were 
the nucleus of the Swedish population in 
that part of the country. 





SCANI 


A Finnish Exhibition 

A large exhibition of Finnish indus- 
trial art, together with some specimens 
of fine art, was shown at R. H. Macy’s 
department store in New York last Octo- 
ber. The exhibition was organized by the 
Finnish government and was formally 
opened by His Excellency Ero Jirnefelt, 
Finnish Minister to Washington. The ex- 
hibits included both ancient and modern 


products. 
£ 


In Minneapolis 

American Institute of Swedish Arts, 
Literature, and Science, which owns its 
own stately building on Park Avenue in 
Minneapolis, held its eighth autumn ex- 
hibition last October. The exhibition this 
year was chiefly devoted to textiles old 
and new, but included also other house 
furnishings. 

Every evening, for a full week, a pro- 
gram was given. The lectures were of 
varied content. At one extreme was the 
lecture on modern Sweden by Dr. Ebba 
Dalin who until recently was a member 
of the history department in the Univer- 
sity of Washington. At the other was a 
talk by Dr. J. N. Oslund who spoke on 
the early pioneer days. These occasions 
arranged by the Institute are immensely 
popular and draw thousands of visitors, 
not only from the cities, but also from the 
surrounding Swedish settlements. 


£ 
The Opera 
The Scandinavian contingent at the 
Metropolitan Opera in New York will be 
augmented by the Swedish contralto Ker- 
stin Thorborg, who has won a name for 
herself in the various musical centers of 
Europe and will now be heard in America 
for the first time. She sings chiefly Wag- 
ner roles, but also such parts as Amneris, 
Orpheus, and others. 
Gertrud Palsson Wettergren, who made 
her first American appearance at the 
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Metropolitan last year, has been engaged 
by the Chicago Opera. 
£ 

At Hollywood 

The famous actor Johannes 
Poulsen has recently been in California 
for the purpose of staging the miracle 
play Everyman. It was given in the 
Hollywood Bowl to an audience of more 
than twenty thousand, and it is estimated 
that in the course of sixteen days it was 
seen by 300,000 people. It was a thor- 
oughly Danish production, for the solo 
dances were executed by Fru Ulla Poul- 
sen, the actor’s wife, who had herself 
arranged the dancing; and the music was 
by Einar Nilson, who also conducted. The 
actors were, of course, Americans, the 
role of Everyman being taken by George 
Houston. 


Danish 


The production was a great triumph for 
Johannes Poulsen. According to Jean 
Hersholt, it was regarded by the critics 
as the greatest and most beautiful per- 
formance ever seen in the Hollywood 
Bowl. The costumes and scenery were 


magnificent. 
a 


A Woman Prize Winner 

A novel entitled Katrina by Sally 
Salminen won the big prize of 50,000 
Finnish marks offered by H. Schildt in 
Helsingfors for the best work of fiction 
written in Swedish. The interest that is al- 
ways roused by a prize of this kind was 
further stimulated when it was learned 
that the author was a servant girl in New 
York. Those who had hoped to find her 
an untaught genius were disappointed, 
however. She is an educated young wo- 
man, who while earning her living has de- 
voted her spare time to the study of lan- 
guages and literature, and in more recent 
years to writing. The scene of the story 
is in the Aland Islands, where Miss Sal- 
minen was born and grew up. The novel 
is to appear in English soon. 
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Trustees Meeting Copenhagen in September, and conferred 


The Regular Autumn meeting of the in Stockholm with Mr. J. Sigfrid Ed- 
Board of Trustees of the Foundation was _ strém, 


Chairman of Sverige-Amerika- 
held on Saturday, November 7, at 116 


Stiftelsen. Mr. Edstrém is also chairman 
East 64th Street, New York. The guests of the Committee in Sweden arranging 
present were Consul General Martin Kas- for participation in the celebration in 
tengren, Mr. Jacob Texiere, the Danish 1938 of the Tercentenary of the founding 
actor, Mr. Ralph Westad, President of of the Swedish Colony on the Delaware. 
the New York Chapter of the Foundation, Mr. Abeel discussed with Mr. Edstrém 
and Mr. Preben Leschly, Fellow of the the plans for the exhibition of Swedish 
Foundation from Denmark. art which will be sent over in connection 
At the meeting a resolution of con- with the celebration, for which the Foun- 
dolence was voted to the family of Mr. dation is making arrangements. 
H. P. Prior, long a member of the Board 
of Danmarks Amerikanske Selskab, who The New York Chapter 


died recently. A resolution of congratula- The first Club Night of the season was 
tion was voted to the Board of Norge- held at the Hotel Plaza on November 20. 
Amerika-Fondet for their splendid work The Tollefsen Trio and Astrid Fjelde, 
in raising money for fellowships from soprano, gave a delightful musical pro- 
Norway to the United States. gram. The invited guests were the Consul 

A committee consisting of Mr. Sonnin General of Sweden and Madame Martin 
Krebs, chairman, Mr. H. C. Sonne, and Kastengren. The hostesses were Baroness 


Mr. James Creese, was appointed to con- Alma Dahlerup, Mrs. Erie A. Lof, and 
sider the possibility of building an addi- Mrs. Rasmus M. Michelsen. 
tion to the Foundation’s present quarters 


to house a stack-room for the library. Dr. Gauffin 
Dr. Axel Gauffin, Fellow of the Foun- 
The Secretary in Denmark and Sweden dation from Sweden, arrived in New York 
Mr. Abeel, the Secretary of the Foun-_ early in October. Dr. Gauffin, who is di- 
dation, attended a meeting of the Board rector of the National Museum in Stock- 
of Danmarks Amerikanske Selskab in holm, is making a comparatively short 
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stay in this country and devoting his time 
to a concentrated study of the organiza- 
tion and lighting of American museums. 
Since the Historical Museum in Stock- 
holm is moving shortly to new quarters, 
the space in the National Museum de- 
voted to pure art will be increased, and 
it is the problem of expansion and re- 
arrangement which Dr. Gauffin is con- 
sidering in examining museums here. 

Just before he sailed Dr. Gauffin pub- 
lished a play entitled Batavernas Sam- 
mansvarjning, the story of which centers 
about the great painting by Rembrandt in 
the Stockholm Museum. Although the 
play has not yet been produced, it has 
received excellent criticisms in the Swed- 
ish press. 


Jacob Texiere 

Another distinguished Fellow of the 
Foundation, from Denmark, Mr. Jacob 
Texiere, also arrived in New York in 
October. Mr. Texiere is a famous imper- 
sonator of Hans Christian Andersen, and 
is well known not only in the Secandina- 
vian countries, but on the continent as 
well. During his stay he will give recita- 
tions from Andersen’s fairy tales in cos- 
tume in New York, Washington, Detroit, 
Chicago, and in other leading cities. Com- 
bining a remarkable facial likeness to the 
great Danish author with a subtle talent 
for interpretation, Mr. Texiere’s per- 
formances should appeal to all who love 
the fairy tales. 

A welcoming reception was given Mr. 
Texiere by the Danish Women’s Associa- 
tion in the Rainbow Grill at Rockefeller 
Center, October 29. The guest of honor 
was good enough to tell two of the fairy 
tales, “It Is Quite True” in English and 
“The Teapot” in Danish. One humorous 
and the other pathetic, they showed the 
infinite variety of his impersonation. 


Danish Nurses Here 

Three Danish trained nurses, Miss 
Ellen Broe, Miss Elizabeth Larsen, and 
Miss Ellen Schréder, all of whom are 
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Jacob Tevxiere 


Fellows of the Foundation arrived in New 
York in September. They are enrolled for 
the year in the School of Nursing of 
Teachers College at Columbia University. 
The money for the Fellowships awarded 
to these nurses was raised by Danmarks 
Amerikanske Selskab through contribu- 
tions from several philanthropic funds 
and insurance companies in Copenhagen. 
The lack of a School of Nursing is being 
felt in Denmark, and it will be the task 
of these nurses to be the pioneers in the 
formation of such an institution upon 
their return from their training at Teach- 


ers College. 


Fellows of the Foundation 

Mr. Herbert Petersen, Fellow of the 
Foundation from Denmark, arrived in 
New York on October 15. Mr. Petersen 
is an electrical engineer and will study 
American manufacturing methods while 
in this country. 


Dr. and Mrs. Povl Brestrup, Fellows 
of the Foundation from Denmark, arrived 
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on September 30. Both Dr. Brestrup and 
Mrs. Brestrup are physicians, and will 
study medicine at Northwestern Univer- 
sity. 

Miss Karen Vejlo, Fellow of the Foun- 
dation from Denmark, arrived in this 
country on September 30, and will study 
at the Brookings Institute in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Mr. Thomas Poulsen, Fellow of the 
Foundation from Denmark, arrived in 
New York on September 30, and is study- 
ing at the Engineering School at Colum- 
bia University. 

Miss Birthe Benzon, Fellow of the 
Foundation from Denmark, arrived on 
September 4, and has taken up her studies 
in architecture at the Texas State College 
at Denton, Texas. 

Mr. Per Hegnar, Fellow of the Foun- 
dation from Norway, arrived on Septem- 
ber 21, and will study banking with 
Brown Brothers, Harriman in New York. 

Mr. Anders Tengbom, Fellow of the 
Foundation from Sweden, who has been 
studying architecture in this country, 
sailed for home on July 25. 

Miss Eugenie Behrens, Fellow of the 
Foundation from Norway, arrived in New 
York on September 6. Miss Behrens will 
be a student at the Centenary Junior 
College at Hackettstown, New Jersey, for 
the present academic year. 

Mr. Mélgaard Hansen, Fellow of the 
Foundation from Denmark, arrived in 
this country on August 20, and has taken 
up his studies at Columbia University. 

Mr. Erik Andersson, Fellow of the 
Foundation from Sweden, arrived in New 
York on September 18, and is studying 
accounting at Columbia University. 

Mr. Tage Strémberg, Fellow of the 
Foundation from Sweden, sailed for home 
on August 22. Mr. Strémberg spent his 
fellowship year at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. 

Mrs. Ingrid Holm, Fellow of the Foun- 
dation from Sweden, sailed for home on 
August 18. Mrs. Holm studied American 
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physical training and gymnasium work in 
numerous schools, colleges, and camps. 

Mr. Gunnar Wegge, Fellow of the 
Foundation from Norway, sailed for home 
on June 24. Mr. Wegge had been enrolled 
as a senior at Bowdoin College. 

Dr. Johan Ejinarsen, Fellow of the 
Foundation from Norway, arrived with 
his wife on October 5. Dr. Einarsen, who 
is an economist, will study the theory of 
the business cycle at the Graduate School 
of Harvard University. 

Dr. Margit Insulander, Fellow of the 
Foundation from Sweden, arrived in New 
York on October 5. Dr. Insulander will 
study American maternity hospitals while 
in this country. 

Mr. Arne Liehme, Fellow of the Foun- 
dation from Denmark, arrived in New 
York on October 3, and will study bank- 
ing. 

Mr. Axel Serup, Fellow of the Founda- 
tion from Denmark, arrived in New York 
on September 12, and has taken up his 
studies at the Law School of Harvard 
University. 


Not Studying All the Time 

One of the most popular attractions of 
the Hallowe’en Fair at International 
House this year was “Scandinavia, The 
Quiet Corner of the World.” The Scan- 
students—there 
eight living at the House now, ten of them 
Fellows of the Foundation—had trans- 
formed the Waffle Ring into the semblance 
of a Scandinavian inn, with flags and 
posters and a fine big fireplace. Any 


dinavian are twenty- 


atmospheric lacunae were admirably filled 
in with unlimited supplies of Tuborg and 
smorrebréd. The visitors were entertained 


at intervals during the evening by folk 
dances and group singing in costume. Mr. 
Preben Leschly, accompanied by Miss 
Louise Skovenborg at the piano, drew 
forth haunting melodies from a saw and 
Mr. R. Mélgaard Hansen played the fid- 
dle for the dances and the piano for the 
songs. 
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Oscar J. Falnes is professor of history 
at the University of New York. 
Manne Hofren has contributed to the 
Review an article on Kalmar Castle, 
where he is curator. Georg K. 
Harvild, a Copenhagen journalist, was 
formerly on the executive staff of Tivoli. 
. . . Ornulf Tigerstedt is a Finnish au- 
thor. Richard Beck is professor of 
Scandinavian at the University of North 
Dakota. Else Merrild is a news- 
paper woman of Copenhagen. . . . Georg 
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The Diary of Selma Lagerlof. By Selma 
Lagerlof. Translated by Velma Swanston 
Howard. Illustrated by Johan Bull. Double- 
day, Doran. 1936. Price $2.50 


This is the last in the autobiographical tril- 
ogy which began with Mdrbacka and was con- 
tinued with Memories of My Childhood. In 
some ways it is the most interesting of the 
three, because it reveals what Selma Lagerléf 
was thinking and dreaming of when she was 
on the threshold of womanhood. The book takes 
her to Stockholm and tells of her encounter 
with the outside world. 

Like all young girls, she lived in an atmos- 
phere created for her by other people’s opin- 
ions, and her moods rose and fell with every 
breath of kindtiess or unkindness that blew 
upon her. Alas, her spirits were dashed at the 


ITS CONTRIBUTORS 


Nygaard concludes in this number his 
series of articles on Famous Paintings. 

. . Oskar Braaten excels in stories of 
the poorer quarters in the Norwegian 
capital, written in racy Oslo dialect. . . . 
Thor Benedikz began his education in 
Iceland and completed it at Columbia 
University. He is now living in Los 
Nils Afzelius, of the 


Royal Library in Stockholm, is an author- 


Angeles. 


ity on Selma Lagerléf’s works. 


very moment of leaving Marbacka when her 
old nurse took her aside and told her that the 
aunt whom she was going to stay with in 
Stockholm had said Selma was “dull and unre- 
sponsive.” Nurse Maja meant it only as a 
warning to her favorite, but it was hard for a 
fourteen-year-old to bear. 

On the way to Stockholm a student friend 
of her brother joined them and chatted so 
gaily that she too was drawn out to show her- 
self at her best. After he had left them, she 
took out her diary. “I want to write a few lines 
to say that I am no longer sad, and my heart 
has stopped aching, and that is a blessed 
relief.” 

In Stockholm she met the beautiful fiancée of 
“her” student, but nothing daunted, she made 
up a wonderful story of how the student was a 
prince in disguise, and how she, Selma Lager- 
léf, revealed his identity to King Oscar, and 
how the King made him Governor of St. Bar- 
thélemy the Pearl of the Antilles. “We can 
thank Selma Lagerlof for our good fortune,” 
said the Governor (who was the student). His 
lady inquired in surprise whether Selma Lager- 
l6f were not that insignificant little lame girl 
she had met, but the Governor replied, “Lame 
though she be, that little girl is going to 
amount to something.” His lady wondered 
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that she had not been jealous. “So ignoble a 
feeling as jealousy could never enter the heart 
of Selma Lagerléf,” the Governor declared. 

All the longings of the young girl are in this 
story. She had reached the age when dreams 
of being beloved mingled with the dreams of 
being famous. Her lameness was a handicap, 
but perhaps she could overcome it. At the same 
time her mind played with the idea of renun- 
ciation and was attracted by it—as many 
another ardent young creature has been. Her 
imagination had been fed by the heroic in 
legend and history. She was not satisfied to be 
famous; she wanted to be NOBLE, and to 
have others know that she was noble. 

The book has an inexpressible naive charm. 
Miss Lagerléf enters into the mood of her 
younger self and reproduces it with delicate 
art. Mrs. Howard’s sensitive translation gives 
us almost the tone of voice of the original, and 
Mr. Bull’s line drawings are delightful. 

H. A. L. 


Selma Lagerléf. By Hanna Astrup Lar- 
sen, Illustrated. Doubleday, Doran. 1936. Price 
$1.50 

This biography of Selma Lagerléf, now pub- 
lished in book form, is, like its author, well 
known to the readers of this journal, in whose 
pages it appeared originally last year. Now, 
however, it has been considerably extended 
and fresh illustrations added. Despite the fact 
that there is an abundance of literature about 
Selma Lagerlof, the want of a short readable 
monograph combining reliable biographical 
and literary details has been evident. 

Among books published outside of Sweden, 
the work of the German critic, Walter A. 
Berendsohn, is by far the most valuable. The 
majority of readers are, however, daunted by 
its volume—over 350 closely printed pages— 
its surfeit of facts, and, for Anglo-Saxons 
particularly, its laborious ponderousness. An 
English adaptation of this work has sought 
to appeal to new readers by removing these 
drawbacks, but the result can hardly be de- 
scribed as satisfactory. 

Hanna Astrup Larsen’s booklet is therefore 
the first which has prospects of really appeal- 
ing to non-Swedish readers. It is not unlikely 
that the lack of a good introduction to Selma 
Lagerléf’s work has up to now stood in the 
way of a proper understanding of her. That 
Miss Larsen’s work is expected to interest 
Swedes also is evidenced by the fact that a 
Swedish translation has just been published. 
Her Norwegian origin gives Miss Astrup Lar- 
sen greater ability to gain familiarity with the 
subject than the majority of foreigners enjoy. 
As an American she has been able to measure 
by international rule an authorship which be- 
longs to the whole world. Miss Larsen’s work 
has a serious, calm, matter-of-fact character 


which is exceedingly attractive. This applies 
not only to her accuracy of detail, very neces- 
sary but not sufficient in itself. Any small dis- 
crepancies which exist are not such as would 
be remarked by the mass of Swedish readers, 
and in each case they are of no significance to 
foreigners. The main thing is that the work as 
a whole and in details gives a correct picture 
of the Swedish authoress and her work and 
that the sense of proportion is well main- 
tained. I have in particular been impressed by 
the good references and the shrewd judging of 
values. 

There are passages in the book which appear 
simple and yet could not have been written 
without a thorough familiarity with its great 
subject. I select some examples. At the close 


-of the first chapter of her biography the writer 


says: “The hospitality of Marbacka was like 
the sun and the rain, blessing the just and the 
unjust; and this wide tolerance, this accep- 
tance of people as they were and not as they 
ought to be, is reflected in the work of its dis- 
tinguished daughter.” The true poetic gift 
which in his review of Gésta Berling’s Saga 
Fréding called “moral nobleness, i.e., the gift 
of understanding mankind and pardoning 
them, without pronouncing judgment as to 
which should stand on the right hand or the 
left,” has been characterized with exceeding 
beauty by Miss Astrup Larsen when in the 
reference to The Girl from the Marsh Croft 
she declares: “It is a striking fact that an au- 
thor who never wrote an equivocal line, and 
whose own life has never been touched by a 
breath of gossip, let alone scandal, should have 
so little condemnation for what is generally 
called illicit love. Her severest censure is 
always reserved for selfishness, cruelty, and 
hardness.” 

It is a personal pleasure to the present critic 
that the author of the biography has not alto- 
gether passed over certain features which are 
far too often neglected by those who describe 
the moralist, Selma Lagerléf. Humor and 
irony are fully evident even in Lagerléf’s rich 
early work, but become still more prominent 
with the passage of years, for instance in such 
books as Charlotte Léwenskéld and the auto- 
biographic trilogy. These features, perhaps 
more characteristic of the woman than of the 
authoress, have to my mind been skilfully 
captured by the following words: “A delicate 
irony which plays over her sturdy honesty as 
a sunbeam among the foliage of an oak. Often 
the irony is turned on herself, as if she needed 
it to keep in check her too fervent enthusiasm.” 

It is probable that the passages here quoted 
will provide a better idea of the book than any 
reviewer’s subjective appreciation. However, 
if I may be permitted to conclude with such 
an appreciation, then I would say that Miss 
Astrup Larsen’s little book constitutes up to 
now the best introduction to Sweden’s greatest 
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living author. And to this appreciation I nat- 
urally join the hope that it will command a 
well merited success, both in its English and 
in its Swedish form. 

Nuss Arzerius 


JUVENILE 


Denmark Caravan. By Ruth Bryan Owen. 
Illustrated by Hedvig Collin. Dodd, Mead. 
1936. Price $2.00 

Our former Minister to Denmark, who is 
now Kammerjunkerinde Rohde, gained her 
intimate knowledge of the country to which 
she was later accredited when she took a party 
of her children and young friends with an 
automobile and camp trailer for a tour of the 
islands and mainland. It is the experience of 
this trip which she has used as the basis of her 
story about Mother-in-Chief and the children 
who ride in the big blue car, camp by the 
wayside, and bathe in the Danish sounds. 

Mrs. Bryan Owen did not at that time have 
the command of Danish which she has now, 
but her gift for winning all kinds of people 
stood her in good stead. Kindness and cookies 
with coffee went a long way toward promoting 
international understanding. There was no 
trouble in ordering requisite food, but it was 
more puzzling when a lively pantomime had 
indicated rain and the natives brought rubbers 
and umbrellas—when the object wanted was 
something to cover the rolls of bedding on top 
of the blue trailer. 

Nevertheless there was always some re- 
turned American or some English-speaking 
Dane who could tell Mother-in-Chief and the 
children the legends of the country. The au- 
thor deftly weaves in the stories of the flag 
that fell from heaven, of Holger Danske with 
his beard grown to the table, of the church 
that moves a cock’s step every Christmas, and 
many others. It is a book intended for children 
over ten and will be enjoyed by youthful 
readers. 

Hedvig Collin’s line drawings which illus- 
trate the book are at once authentic and very 
charming. 


BOOK NOTES 

Volume X XV of Jslandica is devoted to a 
discussion entitled “The Problem of Wine- 
land” by the editor, Professor Halldér Her- 
mannsson. In this difficult and perennially fas- 
cinating problem, the author takes the view 
propounded by Gustav Storm and opposed by 
Hovgaard, Gathorne-Hardy, and Edward 
Gray in that he gives more credence to the 
Saga of Erik the Red contained in Hauk’s 
Book than to the Tale of the Greenlanders 
contained in the Flatey Book. In other words, 
he believes the story of Karlsefni’s colonizing 
attempts to be historically more dependable 
than the accounts of Leif Ericson’s discovery. 
The story of Bjarni Herjolfson’s land-sight- 
ing he discounts altogether. The volume may 
be purchased singly from the Cornell Univer- 
sity Press. ($1.00) 


LAGERLOF 


Readers of those memorable 
books, Mdrbacka and Memories 
of My Childhood, will recall 
that still a third volume of auto- 
biography was promised. This 
book, the diary kept by the little 
girl during her second visit to 
Stockholm, when she was in her 
fifteenth year, is the long-awaited 
volume. It completes the trilogy 
which evokes so clearly the heart 
and mind of the child who was to 
become one of the world’s most 
celebrated geniuses. Just pub- 
lished—translated by Velma 
Swanston Howard—$2.50 


SELMA 


LAGERLOF 


by HANNA 
ASTRUP LARSEN 


This new biography by the edi- 
tor of The A merican-Scandinavian 
Review not only tells the facts of 
Selma Lagerléf’s life, but relates 
them in a fascinating way to her 
books. Miss Larsen spent many 
months in Sweden gathering her 
material and succeeded in getting 
from Miss Lagerléf data which 
no other writer or interviewer has 
been able to unearth. A unique 
selection of photographs _illus- 
trates the pages of this important 
biography. $1.50 


oo 
At all bookstores 
DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 
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DENMARK An Ideal Gift Book 
CARAVAN Norwegian Emigrant 


Songs and Ballads 
By RUTH BRYAN OWEN 
Edited and translated by 


THEODORE C. BLEGEN and 
MARTIN B. RUUD 


English and Norwegian words of more 
than fifty songs—gay, mournful, rebel- 
lious, comic—some with music. A unique 
contribution to folk literature and social 


(Kammerjunkerinde Rohde) 


Join this motor caravan of young history, this is the first collection of songs 
Americans on a gay Denmark tour born of the European folk movement to 
of quaint towns, castles, Hans America during the nineteenth century. 
Andersen’s home, etc. 100 pictures $3.00 
by Hedvig Collin. (Age 10 yrs. up) 

$2.00 THE UNIVERSITY OF 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY MINNE 50 = AT PRESS 

449 Fourth Avenue, New York Minneapolis 








SCANDINAVIAN CHRISTMAS MAGAZINES, BOOKS, CARDS, ETC. 

SWEDISH: 

JULSTAMNING, Edition de Luxe, with poems, stories, novels and art reproductions by the 
most famous authors and artists. With 17 full-page reproductions in colors and over 40 illus- 
trations. The main attraction is a very interesting article describing the child in the world of 
art, “Barnet och barnets virld.” This article is profusely illustrated with beautiful pictures in 
colors and black. With a very artistic cover in colors after a painting by Fjaestad. Price, $1.50 

JULKVALLEN, issued by The Journalists Club, with contributions by the leading authors and 
artists, richly illustrated and with many colored reproductions. Price, $1.00 

VINTERGATAN, The Swedish authors’ magazine, with stories, poems, essays, etc., ‘by the 
most famous contemporary authors, profusely illustrated. Price, $1.00 

HUSMODERNS JUL, the housewife’s special magazine, with many interesting articles, recipes, 
stories, etc. Illustrated and with many colored reproductions. Price, $0.60 

VART HEMS JUL. A very popular Christmas magazine, full of stories, poems, articles, etc. 
Richly illustrated and with many colored pictures. Price, $0.60 

JULHALSNING is another very popular magazine with stories, etc. Illustrated. Price, $0.30 

BLAND TOMTAR OCH TROLL. The famous Swedish collection of fairy tales. Beautifully 


illustrated. Price, bound, $1.00 
Several Childrens’ Christmas Magazines and Picture Books on Hand 


NORWEGIAN: 

JULEHELG, The Norwegian authors’ magazine, with contributions by the leading Norwegian 
authors and artists, beautifully illustrated and with many colored reproductions. Price, $1.25 

NORGE. Picture album with beautiful reproductions from photographs. Price, $1.00 

DANISH: 

JULEROSER, Edition de Luxe. The stories, poems, etc., are written by the leading Danish 
authors and the pictures are reproductions of real masterpieces in beautiful colors. With an 
attractive cover in colors. Price, $1.50 

Christmas Cards, Table Decorations, Candles, Candlesticks, Etc. 
Catalogue of Books in the Original and Translations Free of Charge 


ALBERT BONNIER PUBLISHING HOUSE, 561 Third Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 
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SOREN KIERKEGAARD 


Philosophical Fragments 
or 
A Fragment of Philosophy 


Translated from the Danish 
with Introduction and Notes by 


DAVID F. SWENSON 


Professor of Philosophy 


University of Minnesota 


SOREN KIERKEGAARD was born in 
Copenhagen in 1813 and died at the age of 
forty-two. He is described by Professor 
Eduard Geismar, chief exponent of his phi- 
losophy, as “a wonderfully gifted spirit 
housed in a frail and delicate body; one of 
the world’s greatest geniuses surrounded by 
contemporaries who did not understand him; 
a man to whom Christianity was all in all, 
living in a generation which paid only lip 
service to Christianity.” 

Like his contemporary, Hans Christian 
Andersen, he suffered from the ridicule and 
derision of the critics. Kierkegaard saw it as 
his duty to free the austere ideal of Chris- 
tianity from the mingling with estheticism, 
and he protested against the lukewarm relig- 
iosity of the age. He also tried to disentangle 
the confusion of religion with philosophy, 
and in doing so came into conflict with the 
church. 

Professor Swenson has been a student of 
Kierkegaard for a quarter of a century. He 
describes Philosophical Fragments as a relig- 
ious-philosophical classic. 


Price $2.00, postpaid 
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THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN 
FOUNDATION 


116 East 64th Street, New York City 














THAT CERTAIN 
SOMETHING 


There is something very appealing 
about the coffee service pictured 
above . . . something your guests 
will talk about. 

Perhaps it is because they are de- 
signed by Edward Hald, the pioneer 
creative genius at the Orrefors Glass 
Works, whose outstanding engraved 
pieces have caused such favorable 
comment. 

These pieces of Karlskrona are 
white and decorated with a mixture 
of silver and platinum. éaked into 
the china. 


Coffee pot, sugar and creamer 
per set—$15.00 
Cups and saucers—$20.00 per dozen 
Plates 714’—$22.00 per dozen 


8 OTHER COLORS AT 
SLIGHTLY HIGHER PRICES 


Ask about our gay Swedish Christmas 
cards and our unique painted 
Christmas candle holders 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


SWEDEN HOUSE, INC. 


636 Fifth Ave. 6 West 5ist Street 
New York, N.Y. 
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TERRY PENFILLER INKWELL 


PATENTED 


Actual Size 3'' Cube 


AN IDEAL 
(CHRISTMAS 
PRESENT 


A Scientifically Constructed 
Penfiller and Inkwell 


Fills Fountain Pens Au tomatically 


Prevents Evaporation of Ink 


= 


An Ornament on An y Desk 


Comes in Red, Green, Ivory, 
Mabogany, Walnut and Black 


Price— $3-50 Postpaid 


"TERRY PENFILLER Co. 


JANESVILLE, WIS. 


GEORG JENSEN SILVER 


Royal Copenhagen Porcelain 


Orrefors Glass 


Hjorth Stoneware 


Elsinore Pottery 


667 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


An Appreciated Christmas Gift 


Give your friends a subscription to 


THE AMERICAN- 


| SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW | 


for next year. A very good idea! 


| Send us $2.00 and the name and address, and 


your friend will receive all the issues for next year, | 
and the Winter Number for this year, together 
with a card with your name and Christmas 
greeting. 








Send a Copy of this 
WINTER NUMBER 


to your friends for Christmas 


We mail them for you and enclose a card 
with your name and Christmas Greetings. 


3 copies for $1.00 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 











TRAVEL 


ORWAY with its healthy, invigorating climate, is a 
popular all year round vacation land. Enjoy the many 


and varied opportunities for winter sports amid comfortable 


and cheerful environments. 


Norwegian America Line Steamers from New York 
“STAVANGERFJORD”’ ‘“BERGENSFJORD”’ 

Dec. 9—Mar. 17 Jan. 27— Mar. 3 

Good accommodations available in Cabin, Tourist and Third Class 


For Further Information Apply to Nearest Local Agent or to: 


NORWEGIAN AMERICA LINE AGENCY, Inc. 
24 STATE STREET, NEW YORK 


Telephone, BOwling Green 9-5570 


Chicago, IIl., 333 N. Michigan Ave. San Francisco, Calif., 304 Post St. 
Minneapolis, Minn., 129 S. 3rd St. Winnipeg, Man., 278 Main St. 
Seattle, Wash., 4th and Union Sts. Montreal: Canadian National Steamships 
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we hUNGSHULM 


Featuring Famous Swedish Hors d’Oeuvres (SmoOrgasbord) 


PRIX FIXE LUNCHEON DINNER 
CAFE AND COCKTAIL LOUNGE 


CUISINE PAR EXCELLENCE 
FOR RESFRVATIONS TELEPHONE ELDORADO 5-8183 


42 EAS! TIFT Y-FIF IN STREET - 


AALBORG 


AKVAVIT, 


Julius Wile 
Sons & Co., 
Inc. 
Sole U.S. 
Agents, 

2 Park Ave., 
New York 


90 PROOF 





THE WINTER CRUISE SEASON 

The continued success of the Swedish American 
Line’s West Indies and South America cruises and 
the growing interest in cruises to southern climes 
have prompted the Line to enlarge its cruise pro- 
gram for the winter season. These worthwhile pleas- 
ure trips, of varying durations, to some of the most 
interesting ports in the West Indies and South 
America, on board the de luxe motorliner Kungs- 
holm, have become favorites among travelers. The 
Kungsholm will usher in the West Indies cruise 
season with a series of departures from New York 
as follows: Christmas Cruise, December 19, a 
fifteen-day sail of 5,389 miles, visiting San Juan, 


NEW YORK 


Resplendent in its park 

B setting, the Plaza, New 

York’s leading hotel, pos- 

sesses the distinction of 

being the rendezvous of the social 

world ... It is the jacknowledged 

standard of excellence in service, 

both here and abroad. Single rooms 

from $6... Double rooms from $8. 
Suites from $12. 

HenryA. Rost, Pres. and Managing Director 


a<PLAZ A 


FACING CENTRAL PARK 
FIFTY-NINTH ST. & FIFTH AVE. 





NYBORG & NELSON 


An old reliable up to date Scandinavian 
Delicatessen Store specializing in Swedish 
Hors d’Oeuvres and other imported Scan- 
dinavian delicacies. 


Mail Orders Promptiy Filled to any Address | 
in U.S. and Canada. 
| 


CATALOG SENT ON REQUEST 


841 THIRD AVENUE, (Near S5ist Street) 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Puerto Rico; Port-of-Spain, Trinidad; LaGuaria, 
Venezuela; Colon, Panama, and Havana, Cuba. 
Three eighteen-day cruises in January and Febru- 
ary, each 5,689 miles, calling also at Curacao and 
Jamaica. A twelve-day cruise, March 10, 4,304 
miles, visiting Virgin Islands, Martinique, Trini- 
dad, Venezuela and Curacao, and a ten-day trip 
to Haiti, Jamaica and Cuba on March 25. There 
will be short cruises also in April. 

On February 3 the motorliner Gripsholm leaves 
on its West Indies and South America cruise, 4 
forty-one days’ sail of 20,750 miles. This cruise 
takes in Cuba, Jamaica, Curacao, Trinidad, Marti- 
nique, Bermuda, Rio de Janeiro, Bahia and Santos 
in Brazil, returning to New York, March 16. 
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TRAVEL 





The American Route to Northern Europe 


from NEW YORK direct to 


COPENHAGEN, STOCKHOLM, 
GDYNIA 
HELSINGFORS and LENINGRAD 

ONE CLASS ONLY 


Four Modern Steamers—All Outside Rooms with Private 
Baths or Showers—Attractive Public Rooms—Sports and 
Promenade Decks—Excellent Cuisine—Courteous Service 


“4 Weekly Sailings from New York and Philadelphia 
“% Sailings from New York 
Z SAILING SCHEDULE “A” 
S.S. SCANYORK Dec. 3 
é S.S.SCANSTATES Dec. 31 


$.S. SCAN MAIL 
Ee. D S.S. SCAN YORK 
S.S.SCANSTATES 
S.S. SCAN MAIL 


SAILING SCHEDULE “B” 


By the Steamers ARGOSY, MINNEQUA, CLIFFWOOD, 
SAGAPORACK, CARPLAKA, CITY OF FAIRBURY 
Dec. 11 Dec. 18 Dec. 

Jan. 15 Jan. 29 Feb. § 


EASTBOUND STEAMERS CALL FREQUENTLY AT 
GOTHENBURG, SWEDEN 


Jan. 8 
Jan.22 
Feb. 19 
Feb. 26 


24 
Feb. 12 


For general information apply to your local agent 


Send for Our New Descriptive Booklet 


1 | BRN, NV AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 
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SCANDINAVIAN OFFICES: Denmark, Copenhagen, Ostergade 22 
Sweden, Stockholm, Vasagatan 16 
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SWEDISH INFLUENCE 


Throughout the first floor of The 
Waldorf-Astoria are constant reminders 
of the decorative influence of Sweden. 
It is a delight to come suddenly upon a 
chest signed with the famous “CM” of 
Carl Malmsten...or a pewter-topped 
table etched with the buildings of 
Stockholm...or to discover that the very 
benches of Peacock Alley are copies 
of those in Stockholm's Town Hall. 

The Waldorf acknowledges a debt of 
gratitude to the North Countries and 
their masters of design. And to Scandi- 
navians everywhere, The Waldorf ex- 
tends a cordial invitation to visit at this 
hotel where their native art plays such 


a significant role. 
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THE 


WALDORF 
ASTORIA 


PARK AVE « 49th to 50th - NEW YORK 
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At Saltsjébaden near Stockholm 


® 


a is a paradise for winter sports 
enthusiasts! The beautiful surroundings of 


Stockholm offer opportunities for skiing, ice 
vachting and skating and the gay social life 
for which this handsome capital is famous. 

To the North, Are, “St. Moritz of Sweden,” 
and the historic Vasa ski race at Mora attract 
thousands of visitors every winter. 

If you seek the exotic, take the train to 
Lapland, where skiing is available as late as 
June when the glorious Midnight Sun is at 
its best. 

Only eight delightful days from New York 
in the Swedish American liners—convenient 
from England and the Continent. 


Your travel agent or we will gladly furnish 
additional information and literature. 


SWEDISH TRAVEL 
INFORMATION BUREAU, 


Inc. 


630 FIFTH AVENUE Dept. AS NEW YORK 
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Chicago, Ill 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Boston, Mass 

San Francisco, Calif 
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On your next trip to Europe, travel via the 
SWEDISH AMERICAN 


LINE 


New York direct Gothenburg 


The Gateway to 


SWEDEN —- NORWAY - DENMARK 


KUNGSHOLM 


and the Continent 


in de luxe Motorliners 


GRIPSHOLM 


and the Popular Turbine Liner 


DROTTNINGHOLM 


No passport visa required for American citizens 


Moderate ocean passage rates, low hotel and travel costs, and the favorable dollar exchange 
combine to make Scandinavia most attractive to travelers this year. 


Pleasure Cruises to the 


WEST INDIES and SOUTH 


AMERICA 
Kungsholm 


FROM NEW YORK 


CHRISTMAS CRUISE—DECEMBER 19 

15 days—Rates from $187.50 
Visiting San Juan, Puerto Rico; Port-of-Spain, Trinidad ; 
LaGuaira, Venezuela; Colon, Panama; Havana, Cuba. 

JAN. 6 JAN. 27 FEB. 17 

18 days—Rates from $220.00 
Calling at San Juan, Puerto Rico; Port-of-Spain, Trini- 
dad; LaGuaira, Venezuela; Willemstad, Curacao; 
Colon, Panama; Kingston, Jamaica; Havana, Cuba. 
MARCH 10—12 days from $152.50 
MARCH 25—10 days from 127.50 
APRIL 6—8 days from 109.00 
APRIL 17—6 days 


Membership Limited No Passports 


TO SUMMER IN WINTER 
MOTORING IN THE 


GRIPSHOLM 


‘‘Down to Rio’’ 


A cruise of magnetic allure to some of the 
outstanding ports in South America and 
the West Indies, with Rio de Janeiro as 
the climax, at rates that are irresistibly 
low. 


Sailing from 
NEW YORK February 3 
41 days—Rates from $410 


The great itinerary includes calls at 
Havana, Kingston, Curacao, Bahia, Rio de 
Janeiro, Santos, Trinidad, Martinique, 
Bermuda. 


For reservations or further information, apply to any tourist or steamship agent or 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 


636 Fifth Avenue and 4 West 5ist St. (Rockefeller Center), New York 


181 N. Michigan Ave. 
526 Second Ave., South 
154 Boylston St. 

760 Market St., 2nd Floor 
Bee Aggies, Call .0.0.<cccscsccvances 412 W. Sixth St. 


Seattle, Wash 
Detroit, Mich 
Montreal, Que., Can 
Winnipeg, Man., Can 
Halifax, N.S., Can 


209 White Building 

107 Clifford St., 6th Floor 
1410 Stanley St., 9th Floor 
470 Main St. 

71 Upper Water St. 
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Process Plates 


Half Tones, Etc. 


THE ENGRAVINGS FOR THIS 
MAGAZINE ARE MADE BY THE 
POWERS REPRODUCTION CORP. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 


; _ ACTS OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933 
Of The American-Scandinavian Review, published quarterly, at Princeton, New Jersey, for October 1936. 
State of New York, County of New York, ss. 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally appeared Hanna AstrupP LarsEN, who, 
having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that she is the Editor of The American-Scandinavian Review and 
that the following is, to the best of her knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business manager are: 

Name of Post office address 
Publisher, The American-Scandinavian Foundation, 116 East 64th St., New York City 
Editor, Hanna Astrup Larsen, 116 East 64th St., New York City 
Managing Editor, Hanna Astrup Larsen, 116 East 64th St., New York City 
Business Manager, Neilson Abeel, 116 East 64th St., New York City 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address must be stated and also immediately thereunder the 
names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more of total amount of stock. If not owned by a cor- 
poration, the names and addresses of the individual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other unincorporated 
concern, its name and address, as well as those of each individual member, must be given.) 


The American-Scandinavian Foundation, 116 East 64th St., New York City 
Henry Goddard Leach, President, $70 Lexington Avenue, New York City 
Hans Christian Sonne, Treasurer, 96 Wall Street, New York City 
Neilson Abeel, Secretary, 116 East 64th Street, New York City 
3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by her. 


5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, 
to paid subscribers during the twelve months preceding the date shown above is —. (This information is required from daily 


publications only.) HANNA ASTRUP LARSEN 
(Signature of editor) 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 1st day of October, 1936. RutH C. Bruce 
[seat] Notary Public, New York County 
Clerk’s No. 516 
Register’s No. 8-B-610 
Commission Expires March 30, 1938 
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